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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A™ Germany is awaiting the meeting of the Reichstag 
summoned for today (July 13th) for “the reception 
of a government declaration ” which it is presumed will 
be made by Herr Hitler himself. But few have expectation 
of hearing much more than the little which has been 
divulged already. Herr Hess has spoken, and Dr. Goebbels, 
and Herr Hitler himself has given an interview to 
Professor Alfred Pearson, the gist of which was no more 
than that the killed leaders were traitors who had 
“conspired and plotted to overthrow the established 
government,”’ and that he had to proceed against them 
to avert civil war. Herr Hess’s speech, delivered on 
behalf of the Leader to a Nazi audience, seemed in part 
to be an attempt to divert popular attention from home 
affairs to the danger threatening from supposed foreign 
enemies; and Dr. Goebbels, knowing that the only free criti- 
cism accessible to the German public is that which they 
find in the foreign Press, attempted in his broadcast to 
diminish its influence by representing Germany as 
surrounded by an outer world hostile and slanderous. 


* * * * 


The Hitler government, vis-a-vis its domestic critics, 
is thus anxious to foster to the utmost the idea of the 
isolation of Germany in an unfriendly world. The British 
Government is bent upon taking no steps which could 
give colour to the idea that she would be any party to a 
policy of isolating Germany. But it is not in the power 
of any government to prevent that spiritual isolation 
which would arise if the German people accepted with 
cynical tolerance the ideas implicit in the present Nazi 
conception of strong government. There is a certain 
grim irony in the implied criticism of Germany to be 
found in a decree of the Russian Government, which 
declares that the O.G.P.U. are no longer to have the 
power to sentence men to be shot without open trial— 


Soviet Russia, that is, has passed beyond that crude 
revolutionary phase. It is disconcerting to learn that un- 
official opinion in Berlin appears to be less interested in 
the possibility of political reform than in the balancing 
of the armed forces which will ultimately bring this or 
that element to the top—it is apparently now recog- 
nised that the ultimate decisive factor will be the Reichs- 
wehr. It is obviously impossible to estimate with any 
assurance the underlying drift of opinion in_ the 
circumstances existing in Germany today. And it is 
difficult for foreign governments to shape a clear policy 
towards her when no one can tell where she will stand 
tomorrow. 
* * * * 

Herr Hess’s Overture to France 

There was one section in the speech of Herr Hitler's 
deputy, Herr Hess, which was not addressed to the 
German public, but primarily to France. The significance 
of his utterance has been more appreciated by the French 
Press than by the British, the former recognizing in it 
a gesture in favour of an understanding, to which, says 
the Temps, “‘ we cannot be too attentive.” M. Barthou’s 
speeches in Bucharest and elsewhere sounded, said 
Herr Hess, “ unpleasantly ” to the friends of under- 
standing, yet nevertheless he was convinced that not 
only the French people but “even the French Minister 
Barthou ” wanted peace with Germany; and he went 
on to say that all Frenchmen and all Germans would 
gain by an agreement. This does not necessarily mean 
that the present German Government would be prepared 
unconditionally to enter into such a Pact of Mutual 
Assistance as M. Barthou has been outlining; but it 
does appear to indicate that that would not be impossible 
if France and other countries were prepared to be 
conciliatory to Germany in making some of the con- 
cessions which she has claimed as a right. 
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The Government and Shipping 

Mr. Runciman made it clear in the course of the debate 
in the House of Commons on shipping that the Govern- 
ment intends at any cost to defend the Empire trade 
reutes against unfair foreign competition. The whole 
problem as affecting all classes of ships is to be the subject 
of discussion with foreign governments, as well as with 
the Dominions and India, so as to ensure a measure of 
fair play to British shipping generally. That is the sensi- 
ble long range policy. Those negotiations may eome to 
nothing or they may reveal a common basis of agreement ; 
no one can prophesy. The vast majority of all vessels 
in all the seas of all types under all flags are losing money, 
theugh about 9.560.000 tons gross are laid up in idleness. 
The Americans, in common with the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland and Germany, would welcome an 
opportunity of ending the present world-wide crisis. 
The attitude of France, Italy and Japan is problematical. 
In any event, these discussions will take time and many 
tramp shipowners are in extremis. The Chamber of Ship- 
ping has repeatedly emphasized the urgency of their case. 
It is in order to tide them over the period of negotiation 
that the defence fund has been provided. 

* * * * 


** Scrap and Build” 

It is evident that the President of the Board has been 
surprised at the opposition to the proposal that owners 
should send their older and less efficient tonnage to the 
shipbreakers and that the Government should advance 
funds, at not more than 3 per cent. interest and repayable 
over a period of twelve years, to enable them to build new 
tennage in the proportion of one new ton to three old tons. 
The scheme also embraces the modernization of existing 
ships. Mr. Runciman’s ease rests on the advance in ship 
design and equipment which the metallurgist, the marine 
engineer and the naval architect have brought about. A 
vessel can be built today of twice the tonnage and using 
only the same amount of fuel for the same speed as a ship 
of ten or fifteen years ago. Germany, Italy and Japan 
have adopted scrap and build policies, the respective 
Governments giving financial aid. The proportion of 
old tonnage in the British Mercantile Marine is small, but 
the breaking up of the least eflicient ships would raise the 
standard of efficiency of all British shipping. On the 
other hand, many owners have written down the old 
vessels in their books to a nominal figure, and elaim that 
if new ships are not built conditions in the freight markets 
may enable those ships to earn a profit. There are 
ethers who are only nominally owners of such tonnage. 
The real owners are the banks. During the past year 
or two, they have ferced a goed many ships on the sale 
market. 

* * * * 
A Ten Years’ Housing Programme 

Lord Amulree’s committee, which has been examining 
the problem of national housing, now presents its final 
report in support of the proposal to set up a statutory 
Housing Commission to organize building over the 
whole country on a ten years’ programme. By no 
other means than this, in the opinion of the committee, 
will it be possible to provide the million new houses 
which are needed “to let.” The problem will not 
solve itself, the report continues, if it is left to the free 
play of supply and demand. The statutory Housing 
Commission which the committee recommends, having 
powers to borrow money at a low rate of interest, will 
be able to see that the money is properly used and 
distributed as no weaker bodies, competing one against 
another, could hope to do. The point that cannot 


be too strongly emphasized is that the Housing Com- 


mission would not supersede the loeal authorities and 
publie utility societies, but work through them and 
co-ordinate their activities. 
* * * * 
A Subsidy for Beef 
We discuss on another page Mr. Walter Elliot’s 
agricultural policy. Before going to press we have 
before us Mr. Elliot’s later statement in which he 
confirms the expectation that his plan will be to put 
a levy on imports of beef and devote the proceeds to 
subsidizing British. But as this will involve negotia- 
tions with the Dominions and Argentina, he announces 
an interim short-term policy. to help the farmers over 
their crisis by making temporary advances to the Cattle 
Fund up to three million pounds. That is the sum 
which the taxpayer will have to advance to give time 
to the Government to negotiate itself out of commitments. 
* * * * 


A Worse Unemployment Total 

The unemployment figures for June show an increase of 
24,000 over those for May. How far is it merely seasonal ? 
Most (though not all) of the worsening has been in trades 
which are normally slack at this time of year, sueh as 
coal; vet the formidable addition of 65,000 out-of-work 
miners looks rather more than seasonal even in this hot 
summer. Taking the whole table, the improvement as 
against a year ago remains large—no less than 419,000 ; 
but on the month’s working, one sees, it has gone baek, 
not forward. Had the current been flowing as it was 
earlier, this would scarcely have happened ; the seasonal 
effects would have been cancelled out. It is premature 
to dogmatize about it pessimistically, but there must be 
some limit to the extent to which British trade can im- 
prove without any large general improvement in world 
trade. And it may be that the slight setback which the 
figures reveal gives warning of an approach to this limit. 

* * * * 

Riots in Holland 

The rioting in Amsterdam round the end of last week 
entailed a death-roll of six and about 60 cases of more or 
less serious injury, and was only quelled after three days’ 
disturbance and a certain amount of firing. Subsequent 
attempts to repeat it at Rotterdam found the Government 
prepared, and were nipped in the bud. The origins 
seem to have been purely economic. The oecasion was 
a “cut” in the dole to the unemployed, of which the 
Communists took advantage for purposes of agitation. 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam are great ports with (as is 
usual in great ports) an exeeedingly poor proletariat 
at the bottom of their scale. Correspondingly they have 
always included a certain number of desperate extremists 
—* Anarchists ” in the old days, ‘“‘ Communists ” now. 
These are entirely unrepresentative of general Dutch 
life and opinion. But the world economic crisis 
has fallen with extreme severity on Dutch trading, and 
the misery among the poorest dockside elasses is acute. 

* * * * 

The Mersey Tunnel 

The new Mersey Tunnel, which the King is to open next 
Wednesday, is the largest under-water road-tunnel in the 
world. Its length considerably exceeds two miles, and 
its width allows for four lines of traffic throughout. Its 
whole lay-out is that of by far the most ambitious strue- 
ture of its kind designed and executed since petrol-driven 
road-transport assumed its present importance. As such 
it is likely to set the example for not a few successors ; and 
one cannot forbear remarking that its location is net in 
the United States or in Sovietland or anywhere on the 
Continent of Europe, but in England and in Lancashire. 
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Two difficult problems, which are not encountered in a 
railway tunnel in at all the same way, are those of ventila- 
tion and of fire protection. To guard against petrol- 
fumes the new structure includes six separate ventilating 
stations, all on the grand scale. To lessen fire-risks there 
is a fire-station every fifty yards. To prevent collisions 
the whole length of roadway is divided by studs into four 
* Janes,” one leading each way for fast and slow traffic, 
respectively. When one thinks of the congested Black- 
wall and Rotherhithe tunnels under the Thames, with 
their two “ lanes ”’ of traflic only and every vehicle com- 
pelled to crawl at the pace of the slowest, it may seem a 
pity that some of the money which the L.C.C. is squan- 
dering on Vandalism at Waterloo Bridge was not spent in 
modernizing one at least of these thoroughfares. 
* * ** * 


Ribbon Development 

The Minister of Transport, who received a deputation 
from the Oxford Preservation Trust and the Cambridge 
Preservation Society on the subject of ribbon develop- 
ment, does not seem to have gone beyond platitudes 
in expressing his agreement. Ribbon development is a 
baneful development, regarding whose origin there is 
really no mystery. It comes about, because our peculiar 
law encourages and almost compels it to come about. 
If you build a house along a road already maintainable 
by the public authority, you incur no road charge for 
doing so; but if vou build elsewhere, heavy charges 
will become payable, whenever the new road is * taken 
over.’ That is the overwhelming reason why houses are 
built lining existing public roads. The remedy is to make 
a road-charge payable by ail new buildings. whether the 
road on which they abut is or is not already publicly 
maintained. If the charge were made heavier in pro- 
portion to the width of the paved roadway, principal 
and arterial roads would soon be left severely alone. 

* * * * 


Overworked Page Boys 

The Shop Hours Bill, which received its second reading 
on Wednesday, will ensure a statutory 48-hour week for 
400,000 juveniles who up to now have had no such 
protection and have been grossly overworked. But 
there are still 300,000 young people who remain outside 
the scope of its provisions, for the Bill only applies to 
those who are actually engaged in selling an article 
across the counter. Page boys and lift attendants and 
young hotel porters will continue to work as they do now 
in many otherwise reputable hotels for ten or eleven 
hours. There is no defence for these hours, which are 
seen to be the more excessive when we remember the 
conditions under which young hotel servants work—-the 
over-heated atmosphere of the rooms and the high 
standards of smartness and obedience that are exacted. 
The old excuse put up that the state of trade will not 
permit a reduction is ludicrous when applied to what is, 
after all, a luxury industry. It is most unfortunate that 
the Government should mar an otherwise admirable piece 
of social legislation by this glaring omission to protect 
from overwork the class of boy labour most in need of it. 

* * * * 


A Deplorable Decision 

The Committee of the House of Lords, which under the 
chairmanship of Lord Redesdale. has been examining 
the South Downs Preservation Bill, has come down on the 
side of the Brighton Corporation in the controversy over 
the proposed motor racing track, and has given the pro- 
moters of the Bill till next October to accede to an agree- 
ment on this point on pain of losing their Bill. It is im- 
possivle not to regret the decision profoundly. The Bill 
has the landowners of four-fifths of the Downs area on its 


side, and no single local authority opposes it except 
Brighton and Hove, which in relation to the Downs are 
really rather adjacent than component authorities. The 
motor racing track proposal involves nothing more intri- 
cate than the usual clash between moneyed interests and 
amenity interests. No one who knows the area and is 
unaffectedly concerned for its amenities, entertains any 
doubt on the matter. The House of Lords committee 
has made itself an accomplice in a most indefensible sort 
of profiteering, and deprived the public of a reasonable 
protection for which it was entitled to look to Parliament 
in an affair of much national besides local consequence. 
* * * * 

The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Parliament 
has had a busy week, with agriculture in the centre of the 
stage, but with education, shipping and monetary policy 
as busy “supers.” The Government's decision, an- 
nounced by Lord Halifax on Wednesday, to postpone at 
least for some years the raising of the school age was a 
blow to educationists, but not unexpected by those who 
remembered the failure of the Labour Government to 
produce a practical Bill in 1930-31. The Unemployment 
Act has made a big difference to the problem. An Eng- 
lishman’s life is now completely comprised within the 
care of the Board of Education and of the Ministry of 
Labour, and the only question is where the tutelage of the 
one should end and the care of the other begin. Lord 
Halifax himself seemed slightly uncomfortable but none 
the less convinced that the decision is right. No doubt 
the saving argument appeared to him to be that the re- 
organization of the existing educational system according 
to the Hadow Report before the raising of the school- 
leaving age is the right line of progress. 

* * * * 

Mr. Runciman on Tuesday appeased some of the dis- 
appointment caused by his announcement of a conditional 
shipping subsidy last week. He owed much to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who exulted academically on the difficul- 
ties of a capitalist shipping system to the exclusion of real 
criticism. Sir Herbert Samuel was effective in preferring 
the immediate use of punitive port dues on foreign subsi- 
dized ships to the policy of fighting subsidies with subsi- 
dies. The shipowners—Sir Herbert Cayser and Colonel 
Ropner—seemed chiefly concerned to obtain more and 
easier subsidies, but the House gained from them support 
of the common-sense proposal to refrain from supplying 
foreign competitors with surplus British ships at bargain 
prices. Impartial members liked Mr. Runciman’s insis- 
tence that shipowners should put their house in order, 
though they remained puzzled about why he has waited 
so long before seeking the co-operation of the Dominions 
and of foreign countries who do not subsidize their ships. 

* * * * 

Mr. Elliot’s review of agricultural policy on Monday 
showed that he has recovered his health and his confi- 
dence. He made unusually brilliant use of the presenta- 
tion of his estimates to explain the philosophy of his 
policy, and members were surprised to find how much 
there is in it of determination to preserve export trade 
wherever consistent with the revival of agriculture at 
home. As for the announcement of yet another agricul- 
tural subsidy for beef on Wednesday, it was not too 
popular with other than agricultural members, but it will 
probably gain adherents when represented as the alterna- 
tive to antagonizing the Dominions by the imposition of 
slashing quotas. One merit the scheme also possesses, 
namely, that it will not put up prices to the consumer. 
But what a favoured child of the Exchequer agriculture 


is! 
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BARTHOU, the French Foreign Minister, has 
e been a welcome guest in this country—welcome 
as a distinguished representative of France must always 
he, and at this moment in particular when it is so 
necessary that the French and the British should clearly 
understand one another. The conversations in London 
immediately followed his journeys to Bucharest and 
Belgrade, which had been preceded by visits to Warsaw 
and Prague. He has apparently been endeavouring both 
to cement the long-standing relationships between France 
and the Little Entente and Poland, and to pave the 
way for Pacts of Mutual Assistance in which Locarno 
undertakings would be applied in the East. At the 
time when he first arranged his visit to London he may 
have hoped that the failure up to the present to find 
any solution of the disarmament problem would dispose 
the British Government to !ook favourably upon pro- 
posals to enter into further regional agreements. But 
when he set out from Paris there was no room for any 
doubt on this point. The British Government had 
emphatically stated its unwillingness to undertake any 
commitments whatsoever to any individual Powers 
beyond those which are contained in the Locarno Treaty. 
It adheres, as Sir John Simon said the other day, to its 
undertakings under that Treaty, but cannot assume any 
obligations under an “ Eastern Locarno.” 

M. Barthou, then, being under no illusion about the 
British view, came here mainly with the object of 
clarifying the situation; and he was accompanied by 
M. Piétri, the Minister of Marine, who has been discussing 
preparations for the Naval Conference with Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell. The opportunity was afforded to explain 
the character of the French plan which, according to 
M. Barthou, is in strict conformity with the League 
Covenant, being based on the principle of mutual 
responsibility, with mutual guarantees, on the model 
of the Locarno Treaty. If Germany can be brought in, 
it assumes a group of States in the north, Germany, 
Poland, Russia and the Baltic States, bcund by a Pact 
of Mutual Assistance promoted by France and, perhaps— 
this is not quite clear—including her as a guarantor ; 
and, if Italy can be brought in, a group of States further 
south—namely, Italy and the Powers of the Little 
Entente—similarly linked. 

It is a scheme beautifully poised and all-embracing 
on paper, but involves many “ ifs,” and more especially 
the supreme “ if ”—can Germany think of participating 
until the question of armaments has been settled and 
unless the possibility of Treaty revision is provided 
for? And if Germany holds back, what about Poland, 
who has recently entered into Pacts of Non-Aggression 
with Germany and Russia? And in any ease Italy shows 
no more willingness to undertake commitments in a 
Mediterranean Pact than we show to go beyond Locarno. 
If Germany could not be induced to come in—and it 
would be reading too much into Herr .Hess’s recent 
speech to assume any such willingness—the scheme 
could not be made to accord with the spirit of Locarno ; 
in that case, if it were persisted in, it would degenerate 
into a system of mutual engagements in which the most 
conspicuous fact would be that Germany was left out. 
Great Britain could not continue to give “ official bene- 
diction”? to the plan, thus mutilated, without further 
emphasizing the isolation of Germany. 

There is no doubt that public opinion in Britain is 
strongly behind the Government in rejecting any special 
commitments to France which some future event might 
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This country will not readily © 
forget the lesson of the Franco-British military con- 
ventions before the War, based upon the hypothesis of 
joint action against Germany, and the important part 
they played in deciding the obligations of Britain in | 


convert into an alliance. 


1914. With this historic precedent before them, it was 
not surprising that some critics should have been uneasy © 
at the conference in London between General Weygand | 
and the British Chief of Staff, followed by the return s 
visit of Lord Hailsham and a group of Staff Ojficers to © 
France. But Mr. Baldwin was able to deny in the | 
most emphatic terms that these visits had any unusual © 
significance, and the denial is sufficient in itself to © 
deprive them of political importance ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain took an opportunity at the end of the week to dispel the © 
fears of those who may have supposed that M. Barthou’s © 
visit was an attempt to commit this country to a new © 
Continental alliance. 

The British position, then, in regard to special com- 
mitments to France or any other European country is 
clearly defined, and it is defined in accordance with the 
popular wish. But this should not blind us to certain 
realities which govern the situation, and not least 7 
that the insecurity of France is also, if in a lesser degree, — 
our own insecurity. For a dozen years a succession of 
French Governments have been pursuing methods in 
the interests of ‘* security ” which in the opinion of this 
country have often been provocative and_ generally 
mistaken. Such methods had the result of antagonizing 
Germany, producing unease in Europe, and eventually, 
in Germany, the spirit which led to the Nazi successes. 
The French have taken their stand upon the necessity 
of superior armaments, and a system of armed alliances 
in which they have found compensation for their 
numerical inferiority. We have in the main taken our 
stand on the principle of the all-round reduction of 
armaments, and the only logical corollary of that is 
security by means of the collective guarantee of peace. 
But this country up to the present has failed to give 
that lead to the world which was necessary to the success 
of the Disarmament Conference. And at the moment 
it has become less easy for us to assume the initiative 
upon the lines which were possible up to a month or two 
ago owing to the sinister eruption of anarchic forces in 
Germany. 

It is idle to deny that the present government by 
armed faction in Berlin—a government which appears to 
be as unstable as it is reckless—is not one which we 
can commend to France as safe to be trusted with 
increased armaments. Though we ought still to act 
upon the assumption that Germany in her right mind 
will soon once again be a Germany which can be invited 
to take her share in the co-operative movement for 
peace, we cannot expect France to treat her as if she 
were now well qualified to take such a share. Nor 
would it be right to forget for a moment the vital com- 
munity of interests which bind us to France. France 
and Britain are the only Great Powers in Europe which 
still stand fast by democracy and the maintenance of 
civilization against despotic force. The supreme interest 
of both lies in peace. It is not only the force of a Treaty 
but the force of circumstances also which will always 
compel us to honour the Locarno guarantee. That is a 
fact of which France ought to be assured beyond possi- 
bility of doubt, and with that assurance complete it 
should be the easier for us, when Germany settles down, 
to carry out, our proper réle in Europe, which should 
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be that of a mediator between France and Germany, 
bound to both by the solemn obligations of the Locarno 
Treaty. An opportunity to fulfil that duty occurs 
today in insisting that we are ready to use our good 


offices in encouraging an Eastern Locarno if, and only 
if, it can be made to embody the principle of mutuality, 
and we are satisfied that it will not, by neglecting that 
principle, have the effect of isolating Germany. 


FARMING AND POLITICS 


R. WALTER ELLIOT’S activity at the Ministry 
of Agriculture may be admired both as achieve- 
ment and as example. In the latter respect it is more than 
alittle timely. Since the National Government completed 
its first year of office, there has been a growing tendency . 
for its members to develop that habit of well-meaning but 
muscle-bound inaction which overcame the second 
Baldwin Cabinet after 1926 and earned its dismissal by 
the electors in 1929. But here at least is a Minister who 
does something. His arms and legs keep moving. Within 
his appointed sphere he is a Roosevelt and not a Hoover ; 
he has realized that a democracy traversing a world 
economic crisis will not tolerate its leaders folding their 
hands. 

But what of his achievement ? He himself in the debate 
of last Monday was careful not to pitch its claims too 
high. A start had been made, he said, in agricultural 
organization, in the improvement of the price level, and 
in the improved remuneration of the workers. But these 
were the beginnings and not the ends of the agricultural 
policy ; and there was no justification for any foolish 
optimism. His caution was indeed necessitated by the 
facts. If you went down to almost any farming centre 
today you would not yet find the people concerned “ on 
the top ” of their problem. Neither the milk policy nor 
the bacon policy has as yet given complete satisfaction, 
whether to producer or consumer or middleman. As for 
beef, if you survey one of the counties like Devonshire 
or Leicestershire or Hereford, where it is the backbone of 
farming, you will discover the raisers of livestock in a really 
terrible position ; what with prices so low that every beast 
sold brings a heavy loss, and with the drought forcing 
sales, because there is no prospect of keep for the animals. 
Even eggs, where the National Mark scheme got an early 
start and has had a remarkable effect in increasing pro- 
duction, have fallen now to prices which may well dismay 
the producers. Perhaps the nearest thing to a complete 
recovery of prosperity has been in market-gardening. 
The tariff on horticultural products has caused to be 
raised in England an immense quantity of vegetables, 
both in the open air and under glass, in place of those for- 
merly imported from France and Holland. But already 
the rush of growers to expand this industry has raised in 
certain directions the spectre of British over-production. 
The same trouble haunts the potato growers, who with 
97 per cent. of the home market reserved for them find 
it very hard to turn round inside it without beating each 
other down to unremunerative prices. 

These difficulties may in time be overcome. There is 
nothing fantastic or purely experimental about the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s policies; and they certainly 
did not spring Minerva-like from the fertile head of 
Mr. Elliot. They were evolved by long processes of 
careful thinking, dating back at least as far as the 
‘Linlithgow Committee of 1923, The only change, though 
it is a vital one, which has come in with Mr. Elliot, is 
that owing to the alteration in the country’s fiscal policy, 
which has made tariffs and quotas available, it has become 
feasible, at a cost, to organize a home marketing scheme 
without seeing the bottom knocked out of it by foreign 
impoits. This is an alteration, which it is possible to 
deplore on broad national <:rd international grounds, 


and yet to regard as indispensable in this particular 
sphere, given the world-wide spread of economic nation- 
alism which characterizes our epoch. Its application 
even here, however, has raised urgent problems, which 
have not yet been solved. 

The first, yet perhaps the simplest, is that of prices to 
the consumer. Admitting that nearly all save that of 
liquid milk were ruling far too low and required to be 
raised, there are obvious risks of raising them too high, 
as was done in Germany and other Protectionist countries 
before the War. The real safeguard in Britain is our con- 
stitution. We are governed by a democracy, the vast 
majority of which are urban consumers of agricultural 
products. That majority is very sensitive to prices, and all 
Governments must remain sensitive to its votes. A far 
more dangerous problem is that of reactions on our export 
trade. Mr. Elliot himself described it in a parable. 
Lancashire, he said, which contains more hens than human 
beings, demands that the import of liquid eggs from 
China shall be stopped. But the same Lancashire is 
extremely anxious to sell cotton piece-goods to China, 
and desires, of course, to be paid for them. The parable 
has a hundred applications. Nothing would be easier, if 
duties and quotas were indiscriminately piled up against 
our imports of agricultural produce, than to create in 
Great Britain far more industrial unemployment than the 
increase in farm employment would offset. What is 
more, cause and effect would be far less obvious here than 
in the matter of excessive prices, and you could not rely 
on any direct democratic outcry to stop the mischief. 
More still ; it is not a matter that ought to be left to the 
Minister of Agriculture and the President of the Board of 
Trade to haggle out by themselves. There ought to be— 
what there still is not—some sort of real Economic General 
Staff to advise on such problems with an expertness to 
which no Minister can pretend, and an impartiality, which 
is almost impossible of attainment by experts attached 
to particular Departments. 

The case of beef, on which Mr. Elliot was still unable to 
announce the Government’s policy, is very much in point. 
Their plan, it is generally understood, is to put a levy of 
a penny a lb. on imports of Dominion and ‘foreign beef, 
and devote its proceeds to subsidizing British. So far, so 
good ; but in addition it is essential to lower the imports 
kelow the figures arranged at Ottawa and under the 
Argentine Trade Agreement. The Ottawa arrangement, 
which is the keystone, came to an end on the 30th of last 
month ; so the Government have a more or less free hand. 
But the practical question remains. Just how much of 
our industrial export trade with the Dominions and 
with the Argentine shall we be justified in risking or 
sacrificing in order to help the British farmer in the beef 
market ? 

Yet another difficulty will increasingly present itself, 
as calls arise in one or other branch of farming, not merely 
for the exclusion of foreign produce but for the limitation 
of British output. Sir Francis Acland put his finger on 
it when he said that under marketing schemes “* monopo- 
lies should not be conferred on those who happened to. be 
producers of a commodity at a particular date.” Yet 
this is precisely what is proposed under the Hops scheme 
as now launched. Nobody is to be allowed to market 
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Hops are a 
very limited and much specialized commodity grown in a 
very few districts only ; and the principle, wrong as it 


hops except the present producers of them. 


seems, might be slipped through on that ground. But 
once admitted, where is it to stop? Potatoes might per- 
haps afford the next analogy, but others would follow. 
Improved productivity, as well as increased production, 
makes towards gluts. The average hen, according to 
Mr. Elliot, laid 20 per cent. more eggs in 1930-1 than in 
1925-6; the average cow gave 12 per cent. more milk. 
Cereal crops, notably barley, have been similarly increased 


by science in the last two decades. These changes are , 


progress; but they may ultimately make it undesirable 
to allow anyone and everyone to produce and market 
just whatever amounts of eggs or milk or barley he pleases. 
How is this problem to be solved without cramping liberty 
unduly and depriving agriculture of the elixir of free 
enterprise ? It is difficult to answer, and safer, perhaps, 
not to dogmatize too far in advance. Meanwhile there is 
the challenge of the Hops scheme staring us in the face ; 
and we should be unwise to ignore it because it is “‘ only 
a little one.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


A’ the beginning of the week all the papers, and with 

good reason, were congratulating this country on a 
series of brilliant sporting achievements—in rowing, in 
yachting, in golf, in tennis (with Miss Round and Perry 
Jacile principes in public favour), and in cricket. But alas, 
the cricket did not turn out so well as was expected, and 
now everyone who is anyone in the cricketing world seems 
to be busily engaged in pointing out just whose fault it was 
that England missed a victory. I have never known a 
battle of heroes on a sporting field accompanied by such 
a battle of ex-heroes, ably supported by sub-editors, in 
the columns of the evening papers. (It was a sub-editor 
who emphasized in a headline the finely critical judgement 
of an ex-Test captain, that it was through sheer bad 
batting that Wyatt got out first ball.) Among the dis- 
covered causes of failure were bad bowling, bad fielding, 
bad placing of the field by the captain, slow batting, and 
a bad Selection Committee. Quot testes, tot sententiae. 


* * * * 


There was substance in Sir Stafford Cripps’ complaint 
on Tuesday, in the shipping debate in the House of 
Commons, that owing to the Government’s refusal to 
grant a special day for the discussion of their important 
proposals, the Opposition had been forced to raise the 
issue themselves on one of their supply days. This put 
them at the disadvantage of having to examine a policy 
without first having heard a full statement of it from the 
Minister responsible. The Government plea of 
‘congestion of business” as the excuse emphasizes once 
again how badly arranged is the time of Parliament. 
Here is a Government with a majority of four hundred 
and fifty, and in a singularly advantageous position 
for arranging its own time-table, forced to take 
business of first-class importance after eleven o'clock, 
and to refuse a full-dress debate. If there is congestion 
now, how much greater would it be in a normal Parliament 
where the parties were more evenly divided? It is clear 
that if Parliament is to be equal to its modern responsi- 
bilities, either it must be in session longer or the process 
of legislation must be improved and _ simplified. 


* * * * 


I have had an opportunity of looking at the book of 
the words—the programme notes and Narrator’s speeches 
—for the Pageant which will take place at Abinger on 
Saturday. I read them carefully, for they are by Mr. 
E. M. Forster, and everything that Mr. Forster writes is 
worth reading carefully ; and I was interested to note 
here once again that semi-pagan tree motive which has 
played a singular part in his work. Several facts about 
this pageant have been drawn to my attention—first that 
it is all done by “ people on the spot”; and it is surely 
a favoured spot that possesses a Mr. Forster to write the 
words and a Dr. Vaughan Williams the music: and Iam 





not surprised to learn that in this case, for the whole 
period between 1066 and today, there has been no 
recourse to the all too familiar battles and military dis- 
plays. That is not, I suppose, because the promoters 
of this pageant are exceptionally pacifist, but because 
they have discovered so many other things in the past 
local life of their beautiful district which are more 
characteristic and interesting. The Woodman in the 
Epilogue does not omit to point the moral that “it is 
easy to ruin our Surrey fields and woodlands,” but, “ if 


you want to save them they can be saved.” 
i 


* + « * 

In how many parts of England may we not hear the 
same lament and the same appeal? From Surrey we 
turn our eyes northwards to Buckinghamshire, where a 
group of neighbours living round the Whiteleaf Cross are 
intent on saving—from the threat of unplanned building 
—a splendid view over the Vale of Aylesbury. A primi- 
tive cross cut in the chalk—a landmark for miles—ancient 
hut-circles, the village of Monks Risborough, the Icknield 
Way winding through the foreground of meadows and 
woods, and two fields of 61 acres which dominate the 
scene now “ in the market, ripe for development.” How 
often have we heard the same story—but fortunately, 
how often have the right people come to the rescue. In 
this case Lord Buckinghamshire is proposing to present 
the Cross and surrounding ground to the National 
Trust on condition that the public come forward to help 
the Whitcleaf Cross Committee at Princes Risborough to 
purchase the fields. 

* + . * 


I should like to see some figures, if they could be 
obtained, of the respective subscription sales of the penny 
papers, and their sales on the book-stalls. The latter 
would be a much better indication of real pulling power 
than is afforded by the net circulation, for so large a 
proportion of the circulation of the popular dailies is 
governed by the enticement of insurance benefits rather 
than by the attraction of their contents ; and insurance, 
of course, does not influence book-stall sales. I undertake 
to say that the Daily Telegraph, which has just announced 
that its net sales have gone up to 363,000, far surpasses 
any of the insurance papers in the proportion of the total 
which it sells on the book-stalls. 


4 * * * 


This week’s enduring passion :—Slightly over a 
hundred years ago Zaro Agha, the Turk who died the 
other day aged 157, proposed to Amfe Amet Mustapha. 
The marriage was forbidden by her parents, who enlisted 
her in a Turkish merchant’s harem. Last week she was 
informed of Zaro Agha’s death, whereupon she had a 
stroke and died. 
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THE VICTIMS OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


By W. E. MASHFORD 


HE systematic and continuous exploitation of the 
working classes through Industrial Assurance is an 
evil on an immense scale which has never been adequately 
exposed. Year in and year out the poor of this country 
are induced to part with huge sums of money for utterly 
disproportionate benefits. Itinerant agents by the 
thousand are daily badgering working men’s wives to 
take out insurance policies on the lives of their husbands, 
their children, their parents, or for burial benefits, 
involving weekly payments the suspension. of which 
involves either the lapsing of the whole policy, or the 
payment of some utterly negligible sum as surrender 
value. If the real facts relating to this business had 
been fully explained to the public, Parliament would 
long ago have been compelled to take drastic steps 
to reform it. The figures which I append demonstrate 
incontrovertibly the need for inquiry and action. 

I begin with the fact that the number of policies which 
have lapsed during the past fifteen years amount to over 
100,000,000, the owners of which have, in at least 80 per 
cent. of the cases, lost the whole of the premiums paid. 
From the close of the Great War to the year ending 1931 


the figures are as follows : 
Income of Companies and Societies .. -. £772,468,183 
Management etn and Dividends to 
Shareholders ar 
Policyholders received in “return only. 
Invested Funds have increased by .. 
The dividends to Shareholders are three times 
greater than in 1919, and in 1931 they 
amounted to (free of tax) : 


£314,981,597 
£271,599,864 
£215,000,000 


£2,144,072 


During the three years ending 1931 the dividends were 
increased by no less than £490,000, and amounted in 
some cases to approximately 100 per cent. and in others 
to 50 per cent., free of tax, on an inflated capital of which 
only an infinitesimal part had been paid up. During the 
same period (1929-1931) the income of the Companies 
and Societies engaged in this business was upwards of 
£127,000,000 after the payment of every claim. These 
staggering amounts were secured during the three years 
of grave National crisis, when all and sundry were 
called upon to make sacrifices in the nation’s interest , 
but these institutions made greater profits than ever 
before, largely in consequence of the misery and mis- 
fortunes of the people. 

Behind these colossal figures lies many a heart-rending 
tragedy of sacrifice, and only those who, like myself, come 
daily in contact with those who have paid and lost can 
realize how great are the sufferings of the people who pay 
their money to these institutions instead of investing it 
in the post-offices and savings-banks of the country. The 
amazing feature of the business is that it is designated as 
a form of thrift, but in view of the figures quoted and the 
fact that the people pay nearly three times the amount 
they receive in return, I can only suggest that it is sheer 
exploitation of the thriftiest section of the people, who 
endeavour by this foolish method to provide for the 
future. 

How the policyholders suffer can only be realized by 
those who have before them the actual documentary 
proof of the amounts paid in premiums and the sums 
paid up by the companies. As examples of how the 
people are treated by Industrial Assurance Companies 
and Societies I quote the following : 

1. Mrs. 8. of Hull paid a weekly premium of 5s. on 
the life of her mother and father for over three years, 
amounting in all to £44 on policies value £36, and in 


return she has been granted Free Policies for £4 4s., 
payable at the death of the persons whose lives are 
assured. Altogether, this woman has paid approximately 
£100, for which she has never received a single penny in 
return. Today she is living in abject poverty and she 
has no claim to a single penny of the moneys so foolishly 
paid to these concerns. 

2. Mrs. B. of Hull paid premiums amounting to 
£118 18s. to an insurance company, and when poverty 
came along and she could no longer continue she was 
granted free policies for £36 4s.; and as some of the 
policies are on young lives it may be 50 years hence 
before the company concerned are called upon to 
disgorge this amount, 

3. Mrs. C. of Hull commenced to pay Is. per week 
to an insurance company in 1925 and from that date 
to 1934 she paid £21 7s. 8d. on this life, but in the 
meantime she had been lapsed twice. In January 
of this year she owed 14s. on this policy and was per- 
suaded to let the policy lapse and re-insure. After 
collecting premiums on the new transaction which 
was supposed to have been entered into, the company 
refused to continue to accept the premiums and the 
total result is that this woman has paid £21 7s. 8d. 
for which some day, probably ten or more years hence, 
she will receive the sum of £3 7s. in return. 

4, Mrs. G. of Bridlington was induced to pay a weekly 
premium of 2s. 8d. to an insurance company on an 
endowment policy payable at the expiration of 15 
years from date of entry. The total premiums during 
that period would amount to £104, and in the event 
of her death prior to that date her relatives would 
receive £50 plus £1 per annum bonus addition. After 
paying £23 she was no longer able to continue, and 
no benefit at all is due under the policy. 

The cases quoted are quite legal transactions, but 
there are millions of transactions entered into all over 
the country, mainly by women who are over-persuaded 
by canvassers and agents, which are illegal, and for 
which the persons concerned could not claim a single 
penny in return for the moneys paid. When these 
transactions are discovered the companies and societies 
are only called upon to grant cash surrender values, 
which are, in most cases, only about one-seventh of 
the premiums paid. As an example I may give the 
case of Mrs. M. of Hull who paid £20 16s. on an illegal 
policy value £20 12s. and after her death the husband 
discovered the true position and the company have 
returned £3 10s. for the £20 16s. paid on this policy. 
I can quote many similar cases. The victims are, in 
the main, illiterate and uneducated women. 

The business ought to be taken over by the nation 
and run on the lines of National Health Insurance. 
It is of vital importance to the nation that steps should 
be immediately taken to have the whole business placed 
on a sound and honest basis. It is amazing that the 
ratepayers and taxpayers of the country should have 
remained silent whilst these companies have accumulated 
invested funds amounting to £300,000,000 to which 
they are adding from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 per 
annum out of the moneys secured under such one-sided 
contracts. The cases which I have quoted are typical 
of tens of thousands which I have dealt with during 
the past 30 years. 

At the present moment many millions of pounds are 
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hops except the present producers of them. Hops are a 
very limited and much specialized commodity grown in a 
very few districts only; and the principle, wrong as it 
seems, might be slipped through on that ground. But 
once admitted, where is it to stop? Potatoes might per- 
haps afford the next analogy, but others would follow. 
Improved productivity, as well as increased production, 
makes towards gluts. The average hen, according to 
Mr. Elliot, laid 20 per cent. more eggs in 1930-1 than in 
1925-6; the average cow gave 12 per cent. more milk. 
Cereal crops, notably barley, have been similarly increased 


























by science in the last two decades. These changes are 
progress ; but they may ultimately make it undesirable 
to allow anyone and everyone to produce and market 
just whatever amounts of eggs or milk or barley he pleases. 
How is this problem to be solved without cramping liberty 
unduly and depriving agriculture of the elixir of free 
enterprise ? It is difficult to answer, and safer, perhaps, 
not to dogmatize too far in advance. Meanwhile there is 
the challenge of the Hops scheme staring us in the face ; 
and we should be unwise to ignore it because it is “‘ only 
a little one.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T the beginning of the week all the papers, and with 
good reason, were congratulating this country on a 
series of brilliant sporting achievements—in rowing, in 
yachting, in golf, in tennis (with Miss Round and Perry 
jacile principes in public favour), and in cricket. But alas, 
the cricket did not turn out so well as was expected, and 
now everyone who is anyone in the cricketing world seems 
to be busily engaged in pointing out just whose fault it was 
that England missed a victory. I have never known a 
battle of heroes on a sporting field accompanied by such 
a battle of ex-heroes, ably supported by sub-editors, in 
the columns of the evening papers. (It was a sub-editoer 
who emphasized in a headline the finely critical judgement 
of an ex-Test captain, that it was through sheer bad 
batting that Wyatt got out first ball.) Among the dis- 
covered causes of failure were bad bowling, bad fielding, 
bad placing of the field by the captain, slow batting, and 
a bad Selection Committee. Quot testes, tot sententiae. 


* * * * 


There was substance in Sir Stafford Cripps’ complaint 
on Tuesday, in the shipping debate in the House of 
Commons, that owing to the Government’s refusal to 
grant a special day for the discussion of their important 
proposals, the Opposition had been forced to raise the 
issue themselves on one of their supply days. This put 
them at the disadvantage of having to examine a policy 
without first having heard a full statement of it from the 
Minister responsible. The Government plea of 
“congestion of business” as the excuse emphasizes once 
again how badly arranged is the time of Parliament. 
Here is a Government with a majority of four hundred 
and fifty, and in a singularly advantageous position 
for arranging its own time-table, forced to take 
business of first-class importance after eleven o’clock, 
and to refuse a full-dress debate. If there is congestion 
now, how much greater would it be in a normal Parliament 
where the parties were more evenly divided? It is clear 
that if Parliament is to be equal to its modern responsi- 
bilities, either it must be in session longer or the process 
of legislation must be improved and _ simplified. 


* * * * 


I have had an opportunity of looking at the book of 
the words—the programme notes and Narrator’s speeches 
—for the Pageant which will take place at Abinger on 
Saturday. I read them carefully, for they are by Mr. 
E. M. Forster, and everything that Mr. Forster writes is 
worth reading carefully ; and I was interested to note 
here once again that semi-pagan tree motive which has 
played a singular part in his work. Several facts about 
this pageant have been drawn to my attention—first that 
it is all done by “ people on the spot”; and it is surely 
a favoured spot that possesses a Mr. Forster to write the 
words and a Dr. Vaughan Williams the music: and lam 


not surprised to learn that in this case, for the whole 
period between 1066 and today, there has been no 
recourse to the all too familiar battles and military dis- 
plays. That is not, I suppose, because the promoters 
of this pageant are exceptionally pacifist, but because 
they have discovered so many other things in the past 
local life of their beautiful district which are more 
characteristic and interesting. The Woodman in the 
Epilogue does not omit to point the moral that “ it is 
easy to ruin our Surrey fields and woodlands,” but, “ if 
you want to save them they can be saved.” 


* * *x * 


In how many parts of England may we not hear the 
same lament and the same appeal? From Surrey we 
turn our eyes northwards to Buckinghamshire, where a 
group of neighbours living round the Whiteleaf Cross are 
intent on saving—from the threat of unplanned building 
—a splendid view over the Vale of Aylesbury. A primi- 
tive cross cut in the chalk—a landmark for miles—ancient 
hut-cireles, the village of Monks Risborough, the Icknield 
Way winding through the foreground of meadows and 
woods, and two fields of 61 acres which dominate the 
scene now “ in the market, ripe for development.” How 
often have we heard the same story—but fortunately, 
how often have the right people come to the rescue. In 
this case Lord Buckinghamshire is proposing to present 
the Cross and surrounding ground to the National 
Trust on condition that the public come forward to help 
the Whitcleaf Cross Committee at Princes Risborough to 
purchase the fields. 

* . * * 


I should like to see some figures, if they could be 
obtained, of the respective subscription sales of the penny 
papers, and their sales on the book-stalls. The latter 
would be a much better indication of real pulling power 
than is afforded by the net circulation, for so large a 
proportion of the circulation of the popular dailies is 
governed by the enticement of insurance benefits rather 
than by the attraction of their contents ; and insurance, 
of course, does not influence book-stall sales. I undertake 
to say that the Daily Telegraph, which has just announced 
that its net sales have gone up to 363,000, far surpasses 
any of the insurance papers in the proportion of the total 
which it sells on the book-stalls. 


* * * * 


This week’s enduring passion:—Slightly over a 
hundred years ago Zaro Agha, the Turk who died the 
other day aged 157, proposed to Amfe Amet Mustapha. 
The marriage was forbidden by her parents, who enlisted 
her in a Turkish merchant’s harem. Last week she was 
informed of Zaro Agha’s death, whereupon she had a 
stroke and died. 
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THE VICTIMS OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


By W. E. MASHFORD 


HE systematic and continuous exploitation of the 
working classes through Industrial Assurance is an 
evil on an immense scale which has never been adequately 
exposed. Year in and year out the poor of this country 
are induced to part with huge sums of money for utterly 
disproportionate benefits. Itinerant agents by the 
thousand are daily badgering working men’s wives to 
take out insurance policies on the lives of their husbands, 
their children, their parents, or for burial benefits, 
involving weekly payments the suspension. of which 
involves either the lapsing of the whole policy, or the 
payment of some utterly negligible sum as surrender 
value. If the real facts relating to this business had 
been fully explained to the public, Parliament would 
long ago have been compelled to take drastic steps 
to reform it. The figures which I append demonstrate 
incontrovertibly the need for inquiry and action. 

I begin with the fact that the number of policies which 
have lapsed during the past fifteen years amount to over 
100,000,000, the owners of which have, in at least 80 per 
cent. of the cases, lost the whole of the premiums paid. 
From the close of the Great War to the year ending 1931 
the figures are as follows : 

Income of Companies and Societies .. ee 

Management eee and Dividends to 
Shareholders 

Policyholders received in "return only. 

Invested Funds have increased by .. 

The dividends to Shareholders are three times 


greater than in 1919, and in 1931 they 
amounted to (free of tax) . 


£772,468,183 


£314,981,597 
£271,599,864 
£215,000,000 


£2,144,072 


During the three years ending 1931 the dividends were 
increased by no less than £490,000, and amounted in 
some cases to approximately 100 per cent. and in others 
to 50 per cent., free of tax, on an inflated capital of which 
only an infinitesimal part had been paid up. During the 
same period (1929-1931) the income of the Companies 
and Societies engaged in this business was upwards of 
£127,000,000 after the payment of every claim. These 
staggering amounts were secured during the three years 
of grave National crisis, when all and sundry were 
called upon to make sacrifices in the nation’s interest , 
but these institutions made greater profits than ever 
before, largely in consequence of the misery and mis- 
fortunes of the people. 

Behind these colossal figures lies many a heart-rending 
tragedy of sacrifice, and only those who, like myself, come 
daily in contact with those who have paid and lost can 
realize how great are the sufferings of the people who pay 
their money to these institutions instead of investing it 
in the post-offices and savings-banks of the country. The 
amazing feature of the business is that it is designated as 
a form of thrift, but in view of the figures quoted and the 
fact that the people pay nearly three times the amount 
they receive in return, I can only suggest that it is sheer 
exploitation of the thriftiest section of the people, who 
endeavour by this foolish method to provide for the 
future. 

How the policyholders suffer can only be realized by 
those who have before them the actual documentary 
proof of the amounts paid in premiums and the sums 
paid up by the companies. As examples of how the 
people are treated by Industrial Assurance Companies 
and Societies I quote the following : 

1. Mrs. 8. of Hull paid a weekly premium of 5s. on 
the life of her mother and father for over three years, 
amounting in all to £44 on policies value £36, and in 


return she has been granted Free Policies for £4 4s., 
payable at the death of the persons whose lives are 
assured. Altogether, this woman has paid approximately 
£100, for which she has never received a single penny in 
return. Today she is living in abject poverty and she 
has no claim to a single penny of the moneys so foolishly 
paid to these concerns. 

2. Mrs. B. of Hull paid premiums amounting to 
£118 18s. to an insurance company, and when poverty 
came along and she could no longer continue she was 
granted free policies for £36 4s.; and as some of the 
policies are on young lives it may be 50 years hence 
before the company concerned are called upon to 
disgorge this amount, 

3. Mrs. C. of Hull commenced to pay 1s. per week 
to an insurance company in 1925 and from that date 
to 1934 she paid £21 7s. 8d. on this life, but in the 
meantime she had been lapsed twice. In January 
of this year she owed 14s. on this policy and was per- 
suaded to let the policy lapse and re-insure. After 
collecting premiums on the new transaction which 
was supposed to have been entered into, the company 
refused to continue to accept the premiums and the 
total result is that this woman has paid £21 7s. 8d. 
for which some day, probably ten or more years hence, 
she will receive the sum of £3 7s. in return. 

4. Mrs. G. of Bridlington was induced to pay a weekly 
premium of 2s. 8d. to an insurance company on an 
endowment policy payable at the expiration of 15 
years from date of entry. The total premiums during 
that period would amount to £104, and in the event 
of her death prior to that date her relatives would 
receive £50 plus £1 per annum bonus addition. After 
paying £23 she was no longer able to continue, and 
no benefit at all is due under the policy. 

The cases quoted are quite legal transactions, but 
there are millions of transactions entered into all over 
the country, mainly by women who are over-persuaded 
by canvassers and agents, which are illegal, and for 
which the persons concerned could not claim a single 
penny in return for the moneys paid. When these 
transactions are discovered the companies and societies 
are only called upon to grant cash surrender values, 
which are, in most cases, only about one-seventh of 
the premiums paid. As an example I may give the 
case of Mrs. M. of Hull who paid £20 16s. on an illegal 
policy value £20 12s. and after her death the husband 
discovered the true position and the company have 
returned £3 10s. for the £20 16s. paid on this policy. 
I can quote many similar cases. The victims are, in 
the main, illiterate and uneducated women. 

The business ought to be taken over by the nation 
and run on the lines of National Health Insurance. 
It is of vital importance to the nation that steps should 
be immediately taken to have the whole business placed 
on a sound and honest basis. It is amazing that the 
ratepayers and taxpayers of the country should have 
remained silent whilst these companies have accumulated 
invested funds amounting to £300,000,000 to which 
they are adding from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 per 
annum out of the moneys secured under such one-sided 
contracts. The cases which I have quoted are typical 
of tens of thousands which I have dealt with during 
the past 30 years. 

At the present moment many millions of pounds are 
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morally due to poor families who have no hope of 
recovering their money; and there is no organiza- 
tion in existence in this country to assist these 
helpless people to secure justice. Nor is there any 


IN BERLIN—A WEEK LATER 


supervision of any kind over the doings of these com- 
panies and societies who are collecting approximately 
£60,000,000 per year from the cottage homes of Great 
Britain. 





By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Berlin, in the great old days of opposition, when the 
Storm Troops had something to storm and the 
Nazi movement was sweeping onward unitedly, Hitler 
used to stay at the Hotel Kaiserhof and take his tea in 
the centre court. Anyone could enter the den and watch 
the lion feed. And during the first year of his Chancellor- 
ship he would still stay there if they were changing his 
room at the Reichskanzlei opposite, and usually he 
would drink there about three times a week. 

Now that is all over. Grim guards of the Reichswehr 
and steel-helmeted police stand outside the offices in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The ministers, thus protected against 
each other, sit feverishly working out their plans to save 
their Party, or their faction within the Party, or them- 
selves. When they leave the Wilhelmstrasse it is to seek 
peace in the country “ after their exertions of the past 
week’: for in large parts of the country the news- 
papers are still believed and the N.S.D.A.P. is still 
assumed intact, loyal, and semi-sacred. 

Berlin, however, has got over that phase. The 
Begeisterung of 1933 has long been forgotten under the 
gadfly pricks of Doktor Goebbels. Slowly it has im- 
pressed itself upon Berlin that the concentration camps 
are not big enough for the whole population, and that if 
the people maintains a level standard of grumbling against 
restrictions, and cautiously raises the standard as the 
economic crisis deepens, the people’s will must be done. 
Not slowly, but with a dramatic suddenness Berliners 
of all classes tell you that Papen is their man, that 
Papen must not be shot or forced to resign, and secretly 
they look forward to the day when he will have defeated 
Goebbels and give them their Press, drama, and enter- 
tainments again. 

Why are they so frank? Partly because the régime 
has impoverished them, and very largely in spite of the 
‘terror’ so much advertised during this last week. 
Criticism had reached a momentum months ago which 
in turn had been accelerated by Papen’s brave Marburg 
speech. All the shootings of Géring and Himmler could 
not silence it. But what chiefly has loosened their tongues 
is the realization that the Gestapa are not watching them, 
the ordinary non-political folk, any more. The Gestapa 
are watching the Géring Special Police, and both are 
watching the S.A., and the S.A. are being wheedled or 
bullied by the S.S. It is a fight within the Party, whose 
leadership has already trussed and gelded its own unique 
creation, the Storm Troops. 

That is why the Berlin public are willing to speak, and 
why they have become so slack about the Hitler salute 
and the German Greeting. They are not shocked by the 
shootings without trial or the “ exertions ” of the past 
week: the horror that has swept your country does 
not fix on them at all. Yet to say that the past 
brutalities of the, régime have made them callous would 
be inexact. Most of them know nothing of the brutali- 
ties, and when in united 1933 they heard a story of cruelty 
they were generally willing to attribute it to the Emigrants. 
Their indifference to the deaths in Berlin and Munich 
testifies to an indifference to the régime. “ The leaders 
are putting each other up against the wall—we always 
said that they would do so.” 





That, too, is why the leaders as yet have not set foot 
in the Kaiserhof. Only the S.S. shots feel quite safe 
there, and at their head can sometimes be seen Dietrich, 
now promoted to Obergruppenfuchrer for his steadfast- 
ness in execution. Also Himmler, head of the S.S. and 
the Gestapa and the best guarded German outside the 
Reichswehr, walks through to his bedroom, and so does 
Hess, Hitler’s bushy-browed and inoffensive deputy. 

For it was not the surviving leaders who won the 
glorious Second Revolution of June 30th. The indis- 
pensable Reichswehr won that day: they not only rid 
themselves of the menace of Réhm to their organiza- 
tion, but they made a cleft in the Nazi granite front 
which time and the economic weather will drive deeper. 
As yet the cleft is shallow. Not many of the Brown- 
shirts know that their holiday will outlast August, and 
most still are loyal to the Fiihrer rather than to his dead 
Chief of Staff. But when the few return to find under 
Lutze plenty of money-collecting to do and speeches to 
make, but no marching, arms or warlike insignia; and 
when their comrades stamp the cold streets without 
boots or uniforms or even a job, the dissensions which 
already rend the leadership and the Cabinet may well 
split the leadership clean off the party. 

There are signs too in Berlin that the people will go 
with the S.A. Already, with the potato famine and the 
appointment of an economic dictator in Dr. Schmitt, 
rumour is beginning to switch over from the supposed 
death of thousands, related with a lack of emotion only 
possible in Berlin, to something far nearer home. Begin- 
ning with the working class and progressing through the 
shopkeepers there are stories of famine in this and that, 
and many people expect bread-queues this winter. 

Opinion therefore is tepid in the general public, the 
Nazi leaders are wildly suspicious of each other, and in 
a few months if Germany grows poorer the Nazi following 
itself will be falling away. Above all this welter there 
stands one rock of bronze, the Reichswehr with its 
commander-in-chief, President Hindenburg. The Reichs- 
wehr, except in acute crisis, never plays a military part 
in politics. Its weight without bayonets is usually able 
to push Germany its own way, and it does not throw its 
weight about too much. Just for the moment it is 
satisfied, and it will support Hitler so long as he does 
not attack the President’s friend Papen. If Hitler 
can preserve his mental balance, if he does not wash 
Germany once more in the bloodbath, if he can keep 
his sporting lieutenants from stalking the gentry who 
deal with Papen, if he can hold the Nazi “ idealists ” 
off the Roman Catholics, then the Reichswehr will 
sustain him even when his party has fallen to pieces 
under him. If not, Hitler’s own days are numbered, 
and there are people in Germany who, remembering 
the fate of their friends and the methods that he used 
against men who were not proved to be his enemies, 
will not wait long upon the Reichswehr’s secession. 
For this, Hindenburg must survive and keep his friends 
in power. The gangs who, remote from the people and 
the army, now rule Germany, wovld stick at little to 
save themselves, but they would hardly dare dispatch 
him before his time. 
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DROUGHT 


By F. KINGDON WARD 


HE long drought which began in the early summer 
of 1933, and has continued with scarcely a break 
ever since, is now becoming almost a commonplace. 
It is, therefore, a matter of more than academic interest 
to consider some of the possible effects of a really pro- 
longed drought in a thickly populated and industrialized 
country. It is, indeed, highly improbable that an island, 
facing the broad Atlantic Ocean, and backed by a con- 
tinental land mass, should ever suffer the agonies of 
gradual desiccation. But it is not impossible. The coast 
of Annam in the extreme south-east of Asia, though 
fronting the China Sea, and backed by the mountainous 
spine of Laos, is extraordinarily arid; nor must it be 
forgotten that, nearer home, Spain is far more in need 
of rain than is Britain. These are useful analogies. 
Moreover, while the continent may normally be depended 
on to intercept the rain, yet in actual practice it does 
not always do so, since the great plain of Europe stretches 
with scarcely a rise from East Anglia to the Urals. Nor 
is a coastal island, any more than an oceanic island, 
necessarily moist—witness Socotra. 


Before we can prophesy the effects of drought, we must 


study the results of prolonged drought. This is not 
difficult. In every continent there are deserts. Men 
have crossed the Gobi desert, the Sahara and Central 
Australia; as well as the semi-desert regions of the 
world, such as Arizona. They have recorded their 
observations and impressions. If the layman were 
asked what are the most outstanding features of deserts, 
he would be likely to reply, lack of vegetation, and lack 
of animal life, including, of course, man. In other words, 
shortage of water inevitably implies a diminution of life. 
An absolute desert, if there was such a thing, would be 
absolutely lifeless. At the other extreme are regions 
which suffer from perpetual rain, and consequently 
are covered with vegetation so dense, so quick growing, 
and so ineradicable, that man cannot overcome it. Such 
regions also are uninhabited—the interior of New Guinea 
for example. 

The next peculiarity that might be noticed about 
deserts is the sameness of the surface, whether com- 
posed of sand, gravel or baked earth; to which might 
be added the sameness of the vegetation. One or a 
few species of plants constantly recur over vast areas. 
Moreover, the plants often assume bizarre forms, the 
cacti of the North American desert area, and the 
Kalahari desert euphorbias (often erroneously called 
cacti) being the best known. Torrid heat in summer is 
often succeeded by bitter cold in winter; the one is as 
inimical to normal vegetation as the other. Such then 
being some of the ultimate results of desiccation, it 
might be interesting to speculate on the gradual evolu- 
tion of a desert ; the more so since many observations 
testify to the fact that some desert regions have not 
long been desert. Our enquiry into the utter darkness 
of history must needs include the migration of tribes 
from the stricken area, in search of water, game and 
arable land; ° the building of irrigation works; the 
extermination of many plants and animals, and the 
survival, with modification, of others. But such gradual 
drying up might need centuries ; so that any one genera- 
tion could adapt itself intelligently to the conditions of 
the moment. Much more potent in its effects would 
be a prolonged drought, in a thickly populated and 
highly-organized state like Britain. For it is a matter 
of common observation that the more “ civilized ” we 
become, the less able are we in our crowded urban 





areas to cope with nature’s ruthless moods. The terrible 
effects of an earthquake in a modern city are obvious 
and cannot be. mitigated. An unusually heavy snow- 
fall in Tibet hurts nobody. The same thing in 
Britain dislocates and holds up urgent traffic, severs 
telegraphic and other communication and indirectly, if 
not directly, is responsible for many deaths and much 
suffering. 

Let us then consider a few of the first results of 
prolonged drought over the whole of the British Isles. 
No type of vegetation is less resistant to drought than 
forest. Owing to their bulk, trees take time to die, and 
are not the first to show signs of distress. But their 
doom is sealed. The first to go will naturally be the 
shallow-rooted species, particularly those on light soils ; 
but the others will soon follow them. In the second 
or third year we might expect the complete deforestation 
of the land. Before then, however, all the annuals will 
have disappeared; their seeds could not germinate 
without a sufficiency of water. Last to perish would be 
the grasses. 

Hand in hand with the rapid disappearance of the 
vegetation would come complete revolution in the animal 
world. Birds such as did not migrate would die whole- 
sale; for the dry earth would quickly become sterile of 
insect life, as of.seeds, and there would be no berries on 
the dying trees. The disaster to stock needs no emphasis ; 
all herbivorous animals would die in a comparatively 
short time. But before they died, they would weaken. 
The smaller rodents, such as hares and rabbits, and moles, 
would more easily fall a prey to the carnivores ; and one 
might expect a great, if temporary, increase in vermin, 
such as stoats and weasels. The same argument holds, 
of course, for birds of prey. With each sudden upset of 
the balance of nature reactions would set in throwing 
every temporary adjustment still further out of gear, 
and hastening disaster. Meanwhile, the intelligent ani- 
mal, man, would do what he could. But knowing no 
precedent, being careless of, and deaf to history, and 
above all, being incredulous of disaster on such a scale, 
he would start slowly. 

There would be warnings, for the most part unheeded. 
Then water would be restricted and finally rationed. 
The last dry summer cycle in this country found no 
shortage of water; but since then the increased supply 
has kept pace with the increasing population, and not 
with the increasing use of water, which is a very different 
thing. Baths, sanitation and gardening now account 
for a much greater volume of water per head of population 
than they did thirty years ago. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the water supply for baths and gardens at any 
rate, would soon be cut off. Our streets could not be 
watered, and the resulting dust would become a serious 
menace. Pulmonary disease would be rife. The only 
substitute for modern sanitation is a system of inciner- 
ators; and while. these were being installed epidemics 
might break out. Ponds and small streams would dry 
up, and the atmosphere in the neighbourhood might 
become noisome from the stink of decaying pond life. 
The number of dragon flies, midges, and other insects 
with aquatic larvae would diminish. The lack of fresh 
vegetables and of fresh milk would be fraught with the 
gravest consequences, more particularly to the young ; 
and infinite torment of flies which are far more abundant 
in hot, dry countries than they are in England, would 
complete the chaos . . . scavenging would be all that 
remained to do. ; 
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THE SHAVIAN SITUATION * 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


j° you ask haphazard acquaintances what they think 

of Mr. Shaw, they will almost certainly answer, 
irritatingly, with phonographic regularity, ‘‘ Oh, Shaw. 
Well, damned clever, of course—but then, of course, 
he isn’t serious; of course he’s an Irishman...” 
The bombardment of “of courses”? represents the 
Englishman’s profound suspicion of the intellect. But 
what is most astonishing about this string is that the 
average man will end up with a remark which is, though 
he does not know it, of the flagrantly ‘“* You’re another ” 
kind: he will say, ‘Of course, he’s irresponsible.” 
Now that is the one thing Mr. Shaw has been continually 
saying to us, for if you were to try to sum up in one 
phrase what his teachings, preachings, exhortations, and 
denunciations are all about, you would say that his 
text has invariably been “‘ For heaven’s sake realize your 
responsibility, and shoulder it.” His superman, as 
defined in the preface to The Sanity of Art (1907) is one 
who will accept new and heavier obligations; his 
preface to On the Rocks (1938) is a notification to rulers 
to.be responsible or to get out. In nearly all his pre- 
faces you will find that he is urging people to face 
the implications of their acts, or of their lethargic 
failure to act, and to take up the burden of their 
responsibilities. 

The fact that Mr. Shaw is an Irishman gives him the 
advantage that foreigners always have of being able 
to see us clearly, and of not being tarred with the brush 
that he so easily discerns blackening us; he is thus 
in an admirable position to exercise that noble faculty 
of “ cynicism,” as seeing through pretensions is called 
by those who bluff themselves, a faculty usually very 
salutary. It gave Farquhar, in many respects Mr. Shaw’s 
forerunner, his bite; Mandeville also had the advantage 
of being a foreigner, and there is a good deal of Mandeville 
also in Mr. Shaw. Moreover, there is another thing which 
gives Mr. Shaw the advantage—distance in time as well as 
in space; for he belongs to the eighteenth century, 
firstly in his romantic idealization of women, which 
he combats and deplores but cannot get over; and, 
secondly, in his conviction that the only virtues worth 
bothering about are the social virtues. Even his meta- 
physics are social metaphysics: the urge of creative 
evolution is towards producing better citizens. 

But his metaphysics do not permit him to dwell quite 
happily in the eighteenth-century rationalism which is 
also his home: looking out from his happy distances 
he cannot accept mankind as it is, nor tolerate its 
infuriating inability to manage its affairs. He cries out 
to his deity—Creative Evolution—“ O God, give them more 
intelligence, make them grow up!” Himself supremely 
endowed with intelligence, he sees the monstrous folly 
of those systems on which we pride ourselves, the thinness 
of the screen which divides us from barbarity, the lunacy 
of our financial system, the horror of our wars, the 
criminality of our legal codes, the hideous cruelty of 
our most cherished morals. He would help to create 
a new religion for mankind, a new civic order, and in 
his last stage has become so impatient of human inertia 
that he sees nothing for it but to provide us with dictators 
who will not hesitate to shoot. Yet he has not altogether 
abandoned Fabianism, and still seems to believe that you 
ean abolish poverty by abolishing the rich. The reason 
for abolishing the rich is that they are irresponsible, while 





* Prefates. By Bernard Shaw. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


the poor have not the means to responsibility. For 
he has, ultimately, in spite of his Caesarism, no belief 
in a society created by force: ‘* All communities must 
live finally by their ethical values: that is, by their 
genuine virtues. Living virtuously is an art that can 
be learnt only by living in full responsibility for our 
own actions.” Thus the object of his plays and his 
prefaces is to bring conviction of guilt to every man. 
jack of us: and our crimes are cant, mugwumpery, 
hypocrisy, cruelty, and an obstinate refusal to face 
issues. 

Our greatest pamphleteer since Swift, master of 
impeccable prose, wielder of a style which is original 
because he has something to say, added to a supreme gift 
of the gab, he represents, for the first three or four decades 
of this century, the great exploder of complacency. The 
difficulty is to discover why he has not had more effect on 
his time ; a great deal of effect he certainly has had, but 
not one comparable to that of, say, Voltaire. Yet he is 
as serious, as genuinely comedic, as great a master of 
vituperation. The answer perhaps is that he is too 
generously endowed with the Irish faculty for logic, a 
faculty notoriously abhorrent to Englishmen. Besides, 
he urges with as great moral fervour as lie does important 
debatable ones, issues which seem to most men already 
settled in a direction repugnant to Mr. Shaw, settled it 
seems to them by common sense, common usage, common 
appetite, and this has made Mr. Shaw appear frivolous 
to them. He cannot be serious, they say, about vaccina- 
tion or vegetarianism, though they mey give him the 
benefit of the doubt on vivisection ; therefore, how can he 
be serious about other things? ‘Of course” (again) 
“he does not mean what he says.” And further Mr. Shaw 
does not allow enough for the weaknesses of mankind: 
you never feel that he would be capable of enjoying sin as 
Voltaire might have enjoyed sin. Or, to put it another 
way, his Puritanism has served him badly: for never 
having sinned, he has no sense of sin, a sense which gave 
Bunyan, whom he so much admires, such power over his 
readers. Moreover, the ordinary human being wishes 
that Mr. Shaw would sometimes exhibit rancour, and 
attack persons instead of institutions. They accuse him 
of pride, whereas really he is kindly ; they convict him 
of arrogance, whereas he is modest enough, feeling only 
that unless the point is driven home it is not worth while 
driving it at all. Therefore, a slight aroma of self- 
righteousness clings about him, a fate which is undeserved; 
but men may be excused for sniffing it. This may be 
because, though he has sometimes changed his mind, as 
all intelligent men do, he will never admit to an incon- 
sistency : the brilliant debater takes charge, and suggests 
that you are a fool not to have seen that the inconsistency 
is only apparent. The only thing he lacks as a con- 
troversialist is the trick of conceding points to _ his 
opponent that he may more convincingly smash him 
later on. 

If in his plays he has in the main used the comic method 
to awaken men’s consciences, in his prefaces he has 
always adopted a more direct method. This volume is a 
noble apologia. | Unlike his contemporaries, he has not 
timidly attacked or tinkered at isolated abuses, but 
rushed upon the whole group of conceptions upon which 
our tottering society rests. Though he-has added nothing 
to philosophy, but taken it ready-made where he could 
find it, he. has been original in applying it in such a whole- 
sale fashion, so logically, to life. Some of his ideas, as he 
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knows, are already outmoded, partly because we have 
accepted them ; but he is assured of immortality because 
he has always dealt with the things that matter at the 
moment in the most effective language of the moment. 
Though he cares nothing for style as such, it is for his 


style that future ages will read him, secure in a civilization 
where the problems of this one will seem fantastic, 
because the work of a great craftsman, who is also 
passionately sincere, will always fascinate others who 
practise that craft. 


THE KING’S CORONER 


By W. A. BREND 


HE King’s Coroner dates from Norman times, and 
the most important of his early functions was 
to collect certain revenues of the Crown. He took 
possession of the property of felons and outlaws under 
the law of escheat ; he assessed the value of the deodand, 
i.e., the thing which had caused a death and was forfeited 
thereby to the King; and he held inquests on wrecks, 
stranded whales, royal sturgeon and treasure trove over 
which the Crown had rights. Of these functions, only 
that relating to treasure trove now remains to indicate 
the original purpose of the inquiry. 


Thus, from the twelfth century until about a hundred 
years ago, the Coroner had a very definite object in 
holding his inquests. He was not primarily concerned 
with the prevention of crime or accidents, but investigated 
deaths simply to ascertain whether or not there were 
moneys which he ought to collect. These duties gradually 
disappeared, but no fundamental purpose was ever sub- 
stituted for them, with the result that the Coroner is 
now something of an anachronism. For modern, social 
purposes it is necessary to know the causes of deaths and 
attendant circumstances in much greater detail than was 
required for the simple issues of the past, but the ancient 
machinery of the Court has never been adapted to meet 
these needs. Today, causes of accidents must be studied 
so that they can be prevented ; compensation is payable 
where death has resulted from the negligence of another ; 
medicine requires pathological information for scientific 
and statistical purposes. Clearly to discharge all these 
functions adequately a Coroner should be equipped in 
law, medicine and social science, and this is to ask too 
much from the nearly four hundred Coroners in England 
and Wales. Actually, as the new necessities arose, the 
practice of the Legislature has been to create special 
bodies for their investigation or to assign the duty to 
other existing tribunals. 


When, for example, the network of railways began to 
spread over the country, the Board of Trade were given 
powers by successive Acts to hold inquiries into railway 
accidents, and this Department now also investigates 
disasters in mines and quarries. The Home Office 
inquires into accidents or poisoning in factories ; and the 
Ministry of Health is empowered to study epidemics of 
food-poisoning or disease. Compensation for death from 
accident or negligence, if the claim is disputed, must 
be determined in the County Court or High Court, where 
probably the inquest verdict will never be mentioned. 
The investigation of suspected murder or manslaughter is 
essentially a matter for the Police and Magistrates, the 
Coroner acting strictly in conjunction with them when 
holding the inquest. Thus for most of the important pur- 
poses for which society requires to know the attendant 
circumstances of a death, the investigation is made by 
other tribunals. The present system involves con- 
siderable overlapping, waste of Juries’ time and often the 
returning of a verdict which serves no useful purpose. 
The annual cost of the Coroners’ service is about £220,000, 
and it is not clear that the community is getting adequate 
return for this expenditure. 


It is in relation to inquiries demanding medical or 
scientific knowledge that the inquest most needs strength- 
ening, for the purely legal issues are already adequately 
covered by other Courts. Medical points arise in almost 
every case and in many—where the question of violence 
is not necessarily in issue—the determination of the 
pathological cause of death is important for scientific 
purposes, yet the Coroner is not required to be a medical 
man. This is a handicap which is not compensated for 
by any amount of legal erudition, and is particulerly 
likely to be felt in those preliminary inquiries which a 
Coroner must make before deciding whether or not to hold 
an inquest. In 1931, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, 62,082 deaths were reported to the Coroners in 
England and Wales, and in 27,358 of these, after investiga- 
tion by the Coroner, no inquest was held; yet in only 
8,458 of the latter was a post-mortem examination made. 
As inquests must be held on all deaths from violence, 
presumably the great bulk of the non-inquest cases were 
deaths reported by doctors, in which violence was not 
suggested but the pathological cause of death was un- 
known. This means that in a number of cases a medical 
issue must have been determined by a non-medical 
Coroner without expert medical advice, and without an 
examination after death, on the report from a person 
himself concerned in the circumstances. 


Many forms of accidental deaths could be more 
thoroughly investigated if the Coroners had greater facili- 
ties for employing expert or technical assistance, par- 
ticularly in those classes of accidents which do not already 
fall within the purview of a Government Department. 
Nor is it clear that full use is made of the information 
which is collected. It is a significant fact that although 
motor vehicles have been on the roads for more than 30 
years, and many thousands of inquests have been held 
on deaths in.street accidents, we are nevertheless told that 
there is still much uncertainty as to the essential causes 
of these accidents and the best means of preventing 
them. 


One form of death has yet to be mentioned. A more 
merciful age sees in the suicide a sick man rather than a 
criminal, and there can be no doubt that the great 
majority of these unhappy people are mentally dis- 
ordered. A public inquiry is rarely necessary in order 
to elicit the relevant facts, and is a trying ordeal for the 
relatives. Private matters are apt to be brought out in 
Court without serving any useful, public purpose, and 
letters, written in despair, may be read, bringing charges, 
often imaginary or exaggerated, which merely serve the 
purpose of the sensational journalist. Some Coroners 
consider it is part of their duty in these circumstances to 
pass censure upon persons concerned or to express opinions 
on questions of morality. But the real facts in these 
painful cases are often not fully ascertained, and the 
conventional attitude may lead to a harsh judgement. 
As long as the Police and relatives have full right of entry, 
there seems no reason why these inquiries should not be 
held in private, following the more humane practice which 
prevails in Scotland and France. 
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WAR TO END WAR 


By E. E. KELLETT 
(Extract from Hwang-ti’s History of the Third Millennium, .4.D.) 


HE glory of discovering the certain method of ending 
the old-fashioned national quarrels belongs to 
Samuel Taylor, a collateral descendant of Coleridge the 
poet, and an inheritor of no small portion of the poet’s 
genius. He has himself told us the story. A war was 
impending between France and Germany; one of those 
inevitable, that is, totally unnecessary conflicts, of 
which the history of uncivilized humanity is full. All 
sorts of pretexts were invented to excuse its outbreak ; 
but, to use the phrase of Bacon, “the truest cause, 
though least voiced” was national hatred, fear, and 
jealousy. It was but too probable that the whole world 
would ere long be involved in the catastrophe; and 
Taylor, like every other man of sense, was filled with 
anxiety as to the outcome. He reflected sadly on the 
triviality of the grounds on which wars were made. 
Dynastic ambitions, tariffs, religious differences, mere 
raeial prejudices—for things like these oceans of blood 
had been shed, and unspeakable misery had been caused. 
And yet, thought he, not one of these things touches 
the real roots of human nature. Men do not in their 
heart of hearts care a button about them: in them- 
selves they interest people far less that the result of a 
boat-race or a football match. They have been slaughter- 
ing one another for ideas which, if they had stayed to 
think, they would have seen to be utterly insignificant. 

As he thus ruminated, there flashed through his mind 
a famous sentence of his ancestor’s: ‘ Every man is 
born an Aristotelian or a Platonist.” ‘‘ Why,” thought 
he, “‘ there is something worth fighting about! | What is 
the distinction of race or nationality compared to this 
distinction ? Who knows whether he is English or 
Seottish ? What is the nationality of a citizen of the 
United States? How many Germans are Germans ? 
And cannot a man who so desires actually change his 
nationality ? But the difference between Platonist and 
Aristotelian is vital and fundamental, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of joints and marrow.” He took 
down the Table Talk and read further. “I do not 
think it possible that anyone born an Aristotelian can 
become a Platonist, and I am sure no born Platonist 
can change into an Aristotelian. They are the two 
classes of men, besides which it is next to impossible 
to conceive a third.” 

My ancester was right, said Taylor. Compared to this, 
all other distinetions are null and void: black, white, 
yellow, barbarian, Seythian are but skin-deep: this is 
of the very soul. This is the true Rhine-boundary 
between one man and another; the unplumbed salt 
estranging sea in which, as Matthew Arnold says, we 
mortal millions live enisled and alone. Yet, by some 
strange illusion, men do not kill eaeh other for this: 
they go to war for straws and do not perceive that they 
really differ about mountains. 

His thoughts went further, and now circled round that 
other famous phrase, “the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” Dr. Chalmers, said he, was right; but the 
expulsive power of a new hatred was greater still. Let 
but men once be taught the essential grounds of their 
disagreements, and they will instantly cease to quarrel 
about anything else. It will, in fact, be impossible for an 
Aristotelian to feel anger against anybody but a Platonist: 
there will be no room in his mind for trifles like tariffs, 
colonies, or national antagonisms generally. Old alli- 
ances will at once be broken, and old enemies will auto- 


matically become friends. Leopards will strike up 
Platonic friendships with kids, and an Aristotelian lion 
will split straws with the ox. Ephraim will not envy 
Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim: and the League of 
Nations will transform itself into a Metaphysical Society, 

But then, reflected Taylor, will not the new quarrels 
be even worse than the old? Former wars, though 
waged on such slight grounds, were savage enough: 
will not this war, resting on the most deep-seated differ- 
ences in human nature, prove persistent and _ terrible 
beyond all. precedent, and end in the total extirpation 
of one party at least, if not of both? It was some 
time before he could resolve this difficulty to his satis- 
faction: and, like a humane inventor who has lit on 
a fearful explosive which he fears to make known, he 
hesitated to reveal his discovery to the world. 
an interval, however, the sokution struck him. No 
born Platonist, it is true, can become an Aristotelian, 
nor vice versa: but Platonists and Aristotelians are 
born at random. ‘The law of heredity is here utterly 
defied. The child of Chinese parents is Chinese; but 


' the child of Platonic parents has a strange trick of 


turning out an incurable Aristotelian. Thus in the 
philosophical strife fathers will be divided against sons, 
and one half of a pair of twins against the other: a 
man’s foes will be they of his own household. There 
can then be no such things as an Aristotelian territory, 
and no such country as Platonia. Should such terri- 
tories, per impossible, attempt to form themselves, 
neither will dare to attack the other, for it will have 
millions of “ traitors ’’ within itself: and should it send 
planes loaded with metaphysic gas over the “ hostile ” 
lands, it would inevitably destroy almost as many friends 
as enemies, 

By the time Taylor had reached this conclusion, 
war had been declared, and the opposed hosts were 
occupying lines of trenches scething with national 
passions. Taylor therefore waited no longer. With 
the utmost promptitude h2 issued a pamphlet, pointing 
out that the armies were fighting about nothing ;_ that, 
if they wanted something really worth the bones of a 
Pomeranian grenadier, they should inspect their inmost 
philosophical opinions; aid that, before discharging 
a single shot, they should ascertain whether the missile 
would strike a man of the opposite philosophical school 
or fatally injure a man of their own. This broadsheet 
he had translated into the requisite languages, and 
engaged thousands of aeroplanes to scatter copies over 
the hostile lines. 

The effect is well known. The combatants took 
Taylor’s advice. Like the Greeks in the time of the 
Arian controversy, they saw at a glance that what 
they really cared about was not whether a man was 
French or German, but whether he was sound as to the 
Ideas or weak on the Syllogism. There was a revival 
of a once-derided feature of Homeric warfare: the 
heroes speechified at considerable length before engaging ; 
and sometimes, like Glaucus and Diomede, parted with 
gifts instead of blows. ‘‘ What do you think of ana- 
mnesis?” one would say, while the other rejoined with 
a poser about entelechy. This not only took time, 
but meant the utter disintegration of the two armics: 
for the devotees of the two creeds despised sentries 
and watchwords, and penetrated either camp at will. 
The officers for a time endeavoured to assert the old 
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disciplined allegiance: but at the first court-martial 
the presiding colonel was induced to read the offending 
pamphlet. Like the rank and file, though even more 
speedily—for he had had some education—he yielded 
to the irresistible arguments, left the court, and sought 
out a fellow-oflicer with whom to discuss the Phaedo. 
Very soon you saw brigadiers and majors, recently 
full of deadly hatred, conversing amicably on the 
Republic or the Ethics; and others administering to 
their late friends the countercheck quarrelsome. A 
poet named Lissauer actually composed a Hymn of 
Hate, in which he declared that he had no objection 
to a Frenchman or an Englishman as such, but he did 
hate one who denied the theory that virtue is seated in 
the mean. The confusion, in fact, was beyond descrip- 
tion: suflice it to say that, when men had at last found 
a subject worth fighting about, they ceased to fight 
altogether ; for the armies were transformed into mobs 
of verbal disputants, and the sword was displaced by 
the tongue. Absorbed in controversy, the men wandered 
off in twos or threes, and a Parisian often found that 
he had reached Berlin before he realized he had left 
the trenches. But, as fully half the Berliners turned 
out to be of his way of thinking, he was soon more 
comfortable than he had ever been at home. 

It will be easily guessed that Taylor had very speedily 
to issue a scquel to his pamphlet. In this he proposed 
—and the Governments adopted the proposal—that 
men should be forbidden to wear uniforms or other 
insignia indicating their philosophical inclinations. It 
thus became difficult for business men, between the 
suburb and Charing Cross, to discover to which school 
their neighbour adhered ; nor were there many violent 
quarrels over luncheon at the clubs. But there remained, 
and has remained till today, sufficient keenness over this one 
question to prevent dangerous quarrels over any other. 

One risk had still to be provided against: and that 
Taylor met by a regulation which may at first sight 
seem inhuman. At any price the metaphysical dispute 
must be kept up; or society might fall back into the 
barbarism of the twentieth century. No one, therefore, 
must be permitted to arise capable of reconciling the 
two factions, or of “subsuming the two principles into 
a higher unity”: a disaster highly unlikely, but just 
conceivably possible. Accordingly, in an_ instruction 
privately issued to doctors, Taylor directed them, if 
ever a baby should be born with the monstrous capacity 
of being at once an Aristotelian and a Platonist, to 
provide it unhesitatingly with a secret and quiet 
euthanasia. 


Acts XIX. 19 


[‘* Many of them also which used curious arts brought their 
books together and burned them before ali men.”’} 


Broucut them and burnt them—but no magic here ; 
Instead just so much stuff as comes to brain, 

When brain gives up its waste with Roman leer, 
Book-gorged, book-vomiting to feast again. 

On us the ends of world are come, of all 

Past hope, past thought, past folly pressing down, 
Clamour of many tongues and creeds, the call 

Of wisdom and the cackle of the clown. 


They brought their books and burnt them.—With lamp late 
I, book encircled, dream of some lone hill 

Onto whose sloping flank small trees must soon 

Spill blossom ; grazing beasts; blue hearth smoke straight ; 
And (for they burnt them) one who, dumb, would feel 

The nightly wonder of the uprisen moon, ; 


Monk GIiBBon, 


AUSSTELLUNGEN 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


N Miinchen, dem sommerlichen Zentrum des deutschen 

Fremdenverkehres und in der Geburts-Stadt des 

Nationalsozialismus, sind gegenwartig drei interessante 
Ausstellungen zu sehen. 

Die erste ist die Deutsche Siedelungs-Ausstellung, dic 
vor allem die Méglichkeiten zeigen soll, mit denen sich 
der Deutsche eine neue Wohnkultur schaffen kann. 
In der Nachkriegszeit wurden durch das Reichsheim- 
stiittengesetz und die Pachtlandordnung (1920) an dem 
Rande der Grosstidte hiufig sogenannte Erwerbslosen- 
Siedlungen und Kleingirten eingerichtet, fiir die im 
Vorjahre 50 Millionen Mark bewilligt wurden. Gegen- 
wiirtig sind etwa 40,000 Siedelungen vorhanden, die 
durehschnittlich 1000 Quadratmeter gross sind, ungefiahr 
2,500 Mark kosten und 200 Mark jahrliche Lasten 
erfordern. Die Hiuser umfassen zwei Stuben, Kammer, 
Kiiche, Keller, Kleintierstall. Bei den Erwerbslosen- 
Siedlungen werden ausserdem noch Kleintiere, Obst- 
biiume und Saatgut mitgeliefert. In Ostdeutschland 
werden sogenannte Dorfrandsiedlungen fiir Arbeiter der 
aus dem Westen verpflanzten Industrien eingerichtet. 
Auf der Miinchener Siedelungs-Ausstellung werden 
besonders die Typen der Dorfsiedlung gezeigt, die im 
Gegensatz zur Einzelgehéft, der sogenannten Streu- 
Siedlung, eine engere Zusammen-Arbeit von Handwerker- 
siedlung mit Bauernsiedlung erstrebt. Es werden auch 
Versuche gezeigt, Grossgiiter’ aufzuteilen, um als soge- 
nannte Aufbausiedlung die einzelnen Gutsgebiiude zu 
Einzelgehéften auszubauen. Eine besondere Abtcilung 
stellt die Kolonialsiedlung, wo die Aussichten fiir Siede- 
lungen in Afrika, Kanada und Siidamerika graphisch 
und plastisch gezeigt werden. 

Die Ausstellung “ Die Strasse” soll versuchen, das 
Interesse an der Strasse im gesamten Volke zu erwecken. 
Die Strasse ist ein Kulturtriger ersten Ranges, der als 
Weg und Steg die Menschen miteinander verbindet. 
An der Art, der Form, der Linienfiithrung von Strassen 
kann man erkennen, welchen Charakter die Zeit und die 
Menschen hatten, fiir die sie gebaut, von denen sie gebaut 
wurden. Die Anlage der Strasssen liasst auch auf die 
politische Macht bestimmter Epochen schliessen. Das 
deutsche Strassennetz soll cinheitlicher ausgebaut werden. 
Das Programm der Reichsautobahnan zeigt, wie vielen 
Measchen wieder Arbeit verschafft wurde. Das Interesse 
Hitlers an diesen Autostrassen, das nicht nur ein rein 
militirisch—strategisches ist, soll auf dieser Ausstellung 
** Die Strasse ” besonders gekennzeichnet- werden. Durch 
das neue Reichsgesetz, das die wichtigsten Strassenziige 
dem Reich unmittelbar unterstellt, wird diese Form der 
Weekultur im Interesse des ganzen Volkes stark betont 
werden. 

Im Miinchener Theater-Museum in der K6niginstrasse 
ist schliesslich eine Sonder-Ausstellung ‘“ Oberammergau 
und die Geschichte des geistlichen Schauspiels in Deutsch- 
land” zu sehen. Hier bekommt man alles an Urkunden, 
Entwiirfen, Bildern und Modellen zu Gesicht, was vom 
Ursprung dieser Spiele bis in die Gegenwart reicht. 
Interessant ist, dass der Text der Oberammergauer 
Passion auf ein lateinisches Osterspiel englischer Abstam- 
mung zuriickgeht. Altartafeln und Plastiken des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, Biihnenpliine aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, 
sowie der iilteste Biihntext aus Augsburg aus dem 15, 
Jahrhundert fiihren in die Neuzeit, wo 1770 alle Passions- 
spicle verboten wurden. Aber bereits zehn Jahre spiiter 
wurde wieder gespielt, in ununterbrochener Reihenfolge 
bis auf unsere Tage. Diese Erlaubnis galt nur fiir 
Oberammergau, scin Spiel “ alle zehn Jahr ohne miinnig- 
liches hinterniss ” aufzufiihren. F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The Maitlands.” By Ronald Mackenzie. 


Musical Chairs was an unforgettably good play. The 
Maitlands is little more than a moderate one. It is episodic 
and formless (the terms are coupled in criticism only because 
the play loses its form through the manner in which the 
effects of the episodes are dispersed), the satire is often 
arbitrary and sometimes cheap, its comedy occasionally 
degenerates into buffoonery (there is an amateur dramatic 
rehearsal and a noisy drunken scene), the ending is incon- 
sequent, confused and inconclusive. The play has been 
praised as exhibiting the characteristics of a symphony, and 
one may admit the pertinence of the comparison if it 
is specified that the symphony is by Tchaikowsky. 

What reconciles us in part to its defects is the deftness with 
which, in despite of them, the play creates and sustains its 
own atmosphere. The scene is set in Betworthy, the seaside 
town in which the Maitlands live. Mrs. Maitland is a muddled 
and humourless widow who has been left with a position to 
keep up (in what capacity is unspecified) and insufficient 
means to do so. With her live her niece Phyllis and her son 
Roger, a master at the local grammar school, whose ideals 
are wilting under the pressure of discontent. Roger has a 
wife, to pay for whose holiday in the south of France he is 
coaching the son of an imbecile and decaying major. Phyllis 
likes living with her cousins so little that she contemplates 
marrying the major in question, who has the recommendations 
of a pension and an impending migration to London. The 
major’s son Arnold is a half-wit. 

Into this forbidding and discontented circle come Mrs. 
Maitland’s younger son Jack, who is a rising actor, and a 
friend of Phyllis’s called Joan Clareville, who is distinguished 
from the other characters by the possession of a charitable 
nature and a private income. Jack is unmarried and likely 
to remain so, but two years ago, when unsuccessful in his 
career and in need of help, he had a one-sided affair with 
Phyllis which he now decides to reopen, confident that any 
wounds which may now be inflicted will not be on him. He dis- 
suades her from marrying the major and seduces her himself. 
Roger, in the meanwhile, has heard that his wife whom he has 
idealized has left him. He turns to Joan and suggests that 
they should go away together, and she—after an interval in 
which various misunderstandings are resolved—con3ents. 

Such is the position when the play's threads are drawn to- 
gether in the last act. Jack receives a telegram oi/:ring him 
an engagement in New York, and disappears without saying 
good-bye to the now conquered and dependent Phyllis. Roger’s 
wife returns suddenly to find her husband embracing Joan, 
and when informed of the situation, retires to the next room 
with a revolver. She fails to kill herself, but Joan sees from 
Roger's concern that it will be to his wife and not to herself 
that her attempt will cede him. 

The play has been criticized (unfairly, as it seems to me) 
on the score of improbability. To my mind its shortcomings 
consist not in a lack of plausibility (granted the premisses, the 
development, but for the ending, is logical enough) but in a 
lack of consequence. We find no difficulty in believing in the 
characters, but we have to make an effort to sustain our 
interest inthem. If we remain concerned with what they feel, 
too much of the dialogue is trivial and unproductive to allow 
us to retain interest in what they say. Parts of the play are 
written markedly without economy, and one scene—that in 
which Roger and Major Luddington return suffering from a 
drinking bout—had the effect of checking the momentum of 
the play almost beyond recovery. The part of Roger did not 
give to Mr. Gielgud the opportunities he had as Joseph Schind- 
ler in Musical Chairs, and some of his playing had a thwarted 
end mechanical air. Mr. Jack Hawkins gave a vigorous por- 
trait of Jack Maitland, and Dame May Whitty’s Mrs. Maitland 
fussed with accomplishment in the background. Good per- 


At Wyndham’s 


formances came from Miss Catherine Lacey and Mr. Cecil 
Fowler, and a quite admirable one from Mr. Stephen Haggard, 
whose portrait of Arnold Luddington remains in the mind as 
the chief distinction of a disappointing production. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Ballet F 
Russian Ballet at Covent Garden—IITI é 


For those who love ballet the outstanding events of last | 
week were the three performances of Choreartium, Massine’s — 
ballet to the music of Brahms’ fourth symphony. This work — 
was produced last year, but was not often performed. ‘ 
recently published book about ballet I have hedged on the 7 
subject of Choreartium. Five or six performances were not / 
in this case sufficient to enable me to make any positive | 
judgement. Moreover, I had doubts concerning the ad- 
visability of using symphonic music for ballet and concerning 

the occasional subordination to the music seemingly entailed, © 
no less characteristic of some parts of this ballet than of Les — 
Présages. But now, on seeing Choreartium afresh, I have no 7 
hesitation in saying that it is the greatest achievement in | 
modern ballet, and that, moreover, it is an achievement in © 
which choreography for the first time appears as a major art. 

Choreartium has no story. It is described as a choreographic 
symphony. The title is apt. Rhythm is no less related to 7 
human physique than architecture to human proportion, 7 
Symphonic structure itself is related to the themes and repe- 
titions and complications of our lives so often embodied in 7 
the necessity of thematic and repetitive movements. Choreo- a 
graphic structure suggests symphonic structure in plastic 7 
form, even when the music employed is a suite. The emphasis © 
of this statement is upon ‘the plastic form.” We do not © 
want dancing that approximates to the condition of music, 7 
Choreartium does not so much express or interpret Brahms, ~ 
Such a conception of dancing would be foreign to ballet. — 
When Massine’s choreography reinforces the music with 
expressive movement, noticeable especially in the andante 
moderato, we yet are witnessing something objective that con- 
trols and enhances the emotive element to Michelangelesque 
stature; we are witnessing the geometry, the architecture that 
corresponds with Brahms’ symphony as well as movements 7 
that express it. To this end all the virtuosity of ballet dancing | 
is exploited. It is a most wonderful juxtaposition, these F 
flying and pirouetting dancers, this Massine carried swiftly 
through in the attitude of a Hermes, these classical ballet 
poses, this blitheness, these contained acts of extreme pride 
and virtuosity, this Mediterranean geometry that fixes in the 
open, before the eyes, relieves of afterthought, the deep, blue- 
serge and introspective grandeur of Brahms’ fourth symphony. 
Emotional music endures thus. I am reminded of the manner 
in which Piero della Francesca, painting the grievous theme 
of Christ’s flagellation, made the figure of Christ more column- 
shaped than the column to which he is tied, translated the 
ignoble scene, without loss of its poignancy, to appear no less 
contained than an episode from Homer in the hall of an 
Aegean palace. 

Still, is it pleasing for musicians to have the most “ intel- 
lectual *’ music thus fixed before their eyes, to have the drama- 
tization of the mental flow (the essence of ** pure” music) 
thus translated into terms of space? I have no room to 
discuss the matter at length. For me it is a wonderful, 
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. unhoped-for, achievement that Brahms’ symphony. should : 


successfully be made an outward thing. After all, plastic 
associations cannot be divorced from our experiences of even 
Brahms or Beethoven. At a concert we watch the drilled 
movement of the players and those of that feeble dancer, the 
conductor. In most of our minds, particular music is asso- 
ciated with particular incidents of time and place, with some 
atmosphere or rhythm of our visual experience. | Some 
people see. colours when notes are struck. Think of the 
alliances of music with the perfurmance of the Mass 
(a kind of ballet), with every form of the dance and 
with the theatre. But let other choreographers beware. 
Massine’s Choreartium is, for the moment, the culmination of 
many glories, both his and of others, the product of long 
experience amid the triumphs of modern ballet. Our own 
choreographers cannot be expected to understand fully the 
sources as well as the scope of this art, so swiftly has it grown 
in recent years. Possibly Massine alone can chain Germanic 
themes to the triumphal car of ballet. 
ADRIAN STOKES. 
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The 


“Princess Charming.” 


Cinema 
At the New Gallery 


Tus is a very English film loosely fitted to a Continental 
pattern. It is about a Ruritanian Princess who for some 
rather vague reason is to marry the elderly and impoverished 
ruler of a neighbouring country. King Charles (George 
Grossmith) has the idea of taking out a large insurance 
policy, payable if the Princess fails to keep her contract. 
Unfortunately, when she is about to leave for the wedding, 
a revolution breaks out in her own capital, and for protection 
against the rebels she goes through a formal marriage with 
the naval officer sent by King Charles to fetch her. 

Of course, the marriage is strictly formal, and the naval 
officer is a perfect gentleman—but in a Continental picture 
the liability of the insurance company under these new 
conditions would certainly have been fully exploited. Or 
if Lubitsch had directed such a story at Hollywood, it 
would have become a highly sophisticated production, full 
of polished innuendo and delicate satire on the frailties of 
royal human nature. But in the present version the Princess 
has to be so charming and so innocent that not much positive 
character is left to her, and poor Miss Evelyn Laye, with 
her pretty dresses, her toy monkey and her sentimental 
songs, is overshadowed by Miss Yvonne Arnaud, whose 
performance as the King’s mistress—her position threatened 
by the proposed marriage—is the most agreeable part of 
the picture. 

Mr. Grossmith, thoroughly accustomed to playing screen 
merarchs, is neatly amusing in his usual testy style, but 
most of the comedy opportunities go to Mr. Max Miller, 
who as a crazy insurance agent rattles off his special brand 
of inconsequent patter with such effect that he gradually 
comes to dominate the whole action. The early sequences, 
smoothly and swiftly handled, contain the germs of a number 
of promising situations, but gradually the dramatic interest 
fades away and the style veers towards that of the music-hall 
interlude — another characteristically English transition. 
Again, the attempted satire on dictators would be more 
effective if it were not implied that the right answer to 
social discontent is loyalty to a lovely Princess. However, 
the film does not ask to be taken at all seriously ; and Miss 
Arnaud and Mr. Miller almost make us forget at moments 
that Latin irony and broad English humour will not easily 
fit into a single story. 


At the Plaza 


Mr. JouN Barrymore, who once played Hamlet in London, 
hes played almost every kind of part during his long career on 
stage and screen in the United States. I prefer him in 
comedy, and his rendering in 20th Century of the posturing 
actor-manager, Oscar Jaffe, is his best work for some time. 
Miss Carole Lombard is in equally good form as the shy 
young actress whom Jaffe turns into a star as temperamental 
as himself, and the film is devoted almost entirely to their 
quarrels, partings and final re-union. It is too long and too 
repetitive, and the part referring to the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, which inspires Jaffe with the notion of pro- 
ducing a biblical spectacle full of camels and courtesans, is in 
bad taste and quite unnecessary. Most of the later action, 
too, happens on board a train—the 20th Century Limited 
from Chicago to New York—which means a rather cramped 
atmosphere and a complete lack of pictorial interest, but 
within these limitations the film is unusually entertaining, 
chiefly because it deals throughout with the type of quick-fire 
episode which Hollywood thoroughly understands and knows 
how to handle with a lively command of tersely expressive 
detail. 

There are a good many amusing passages, well supplied 
with racy dialogue, and an effectively sardonic commentary 
is contributed by Walter Connolly as Jaffe’s business manager 
and Roscoe Karrs as his press-agent. But the production 
Owes its success above all to Mr. Barrymore, who not only 
handles the burlesque scenes with admirable verve but 
manages to make Oscar Jaffe, for all his absurdities, a human 
and even a likeable personality. 


*‘2cth Century.” 


CHARLES Davy. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JULY 13th 


Organ Recital from Downside Abbey: Dom Gregory 


Murray . N. 
Recital bee Two Plenobattes : " Meindl Dixon, Carl W ne N. 
Strains of Clan Chattan—songs collected by Helen Drever S.R. 
Chamber Music: Brosa String Quartet, with Kendall 
Taylor (pianoforte). Kodaly and Hindemith LE. 
SATURDAY, JULY 14th 
A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton N. 
* Endeavour,’ Mr. Sopwith’s yacht for the America’s Cup : 
talk by John Scott Hughes, yachting correspondent of The 
Times N. 
London Sy mphony Orchestra, cond. Julius Harrison. 
Debussy, Grieg, Mussorgsky, &c. we . BR 
“ Here’s a Health unto His Majesty * programme of verse 
and song in celebration of the royal visit to Holyroodhouse S.R. 
Recital: Samuel Dushkin (violin), Bev sities W — 
(piano). Mozart and Schubert ; L.R. 
Griller String Quartet, relayed from Desiiagton Hall . W.R. 
The League of Nations : discussion between Sir Charles i 
Petrie and Sir Norman Angell ‘ 3 N. 
SUNDAY, JULY 15th 
Scottish Religious Service from St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, attended by the King and Queen: Vi “— Rev. 
Charles L.. Warr, Dean of tte Thistle ‘ S.R. 
Organ Recital from Broadcasting House : Mentics V ‘aden N. 
Pillars of the English Church—Father Dolling : Prebendary 
Mackay. 
B.B.C. T hones Ouileatin aul Pendesick ee al Songs 
from the Beggar’s Opera, &e.. L.R 
Hannibal’s Invasion of Tealy (Livy): oil by Ronald 
Watkins N. 
Pianoforte Recital : Mautice Cole es : ‘ N. 
“ Carolare ’—hymn-singing from Maesteg Town ‘Hall W.R. 
Service from St. Mary Abbots, mamageee: Prebendary 
Brook-Jackson. . ee ne I 
Service from Keswick Coave ention Tent : Bishop Taylor 
Smith Ne =< <- ‘ we ««s SUR 
MONDAY, JULY 16th 
The Boat Train—to go on an Elephant Kraal: Mr. Athene 
Newnham. Adventure in Ceylon .. ey N. 
Buxton Municipal Orchestra—agreeable light music N. 
Famous Trials—3. Richard Hathaway. <A trial of 1702 
involving witchcraft .. aa ame mt as a SS 
Episodes in a varied life: Lord Conway of Allington N. 
TUESDAY, JULY 17th 
Opening of the Central Library, Manchester, by the King N.R. 
Light Classical Concert : Macnaghten String Quartet N. 
Music of the Church—Recital from tesa ien Cathedral : 
Cathedral Organ and Choir .. N.R. 
“ Holiday in weed _—a musical t tour dev ised by Julius 
Biirger .. ee : 4a» Sales 
Richard Hathaw2 m — repent pesformance as nf es N. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 18th 
Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street N. 
Opening of the Mersey Tunnel by the King (speech sbout 
noon) .. N. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, cond. Sir Dan Godfrey. 
Grieg, Holbrooke, Gatty and Glazounov * N. 
“ Holiday in Europe ’”—repeat performance wa a N. 
“ Tunnel ”—radio dramatic survey .. N.R., L.R., &c. 
Griller String Quartet, with additional instruments. 
Mozart, Dvorak, &c... ~ ees 
Wanderings in South Wales : " Bdith Picton- Turbecv il. W.R. 
Wordsworth’s “ Solitary Reaper” and a sonnet .. N. 
THURSDAY, JULY oth 
The Week in Westminster : Ronald Cross, M.P.-. . N. 
Fleet Street Choir : N. 
Growing Wings: Filson Young on ‘Jeaming to fly a N. 
Pianoforte Recital: Marcelle Meyer. Goyescas by 
Granados . ae ae N. 
24.00. B.B.C. Dance ‘Onchesuns wa N. 
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100,000 Allotments 
The allotment holders in England, who greatly outnumber 
our farmers, have been increased by some tens of thousands 


within the last three years. Chiefly through the energ 
of the Society of Friends 118,000 “unemployed” are now 
employed in the cultivation of allotments; and there is every 
sign that the number will go on increasing at a good pace. No 
one has ever adequately estimated the amount of food produced 
by urban allotment holders—if they may be considered separ- 
ately from the rural—but such an estimate now becomes 
possible under the Friends’ scheme. The men buy and 
are given only the very best seed, obtained at moderate price, 
and exact records of every ounce are kept. The unemployed 
men themselves spent last year over £20,000 on seed potatoes 
alone. We are only at the beginning of this development, 
which is more than twice blest. It gives healthy food and 
it gives oecupation, it gives interest and it gives the rural 
bias to both young and old. 
* * * * 


A Particular Plot 

The movement was very attractively advertised, if the 
word may be allowed, at the Royal Show. The allotment 
was dug and sown in April last on the show ground at Ipswich ; 
and on the days of the show was carrying most persuasive 
crops of potatoes, pex-, lettuces and other vegetables. A 
number of the great commercial firms, such as the I.C.I. and 
Messrs. Suttons, have taken personal interest in these allot- 
ments. The holders not only grow stuff from the best seeds, 
but use also the best fertilizers. The art and craft and 
perhaps the scienee of la petite culture (for which we have no 
such good phrase in English) are advanced. Beside the 
Ipswich allotment was an allotment hut, almost the only 
allotment hut I ever saw in my life that was more or less 
comely in appearance. Dr. Joan Fry, a_ distinguished 
member of a distinguished family, who showed me the plot, 
is not the sister of an art critic for nothing: she means to 
give aesthetic value to the garden shack. Our great archi- 
tects might well do for this humble architecture what Sir 
Edwyn Lutyens has done for the telephone box. Why should 
not the R.H.S. give a prize for the best design for an 
allotment hut ? 


* 
- An Aesthetic Shack 
Nor is gardening or shack-building the only art taught 
by the organizers of this most beneficent scheme. ‘The 
one superiority of the French gardener over the English 
is not in production but in the treatment of the produce. 
In perhaps 90 per cent. of poor households and many rich 
households vegetables are wastefully and, so to say, un- 
dietically cooked. It is therefore very good news that 
the “ penny guide to the Cooking of Vegetables ” published 
by the Central Allotment Committee at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1, sells like hot cakes. It 
contains also an admirable little page er two on the simplest 
way of preserving surplus produce. The millennium will 
have arrived when such a volume is made the book of the 
week in our great dailies. 
* * ** * 


Aberdeen or Hereford 

A distinguished Spaniard connected with the Argentine 
Republic has just written a history and appreciation of 
the three chief breeds, as he considers them, of British beef 
eattle: the Shorthorn, the Hereford and the Aberdeen- 
Angus. All three have a great reputation in South America ; 
and in regard to two of them the reputation is old and well 
established. The newest to capture the practical admiration 
of Argentine ranchers is the polled Angus, which it seems 
is being used a good deal as a bull for breeding cross-breds. 
It is a little surprising that the Spaniard should call particular 
attention to the milk-yielding capacity of the Angus, a 
quality that is little considered in this country or Argentina. 
It is perhaps surprising how rich in cream is the milk of 
this and at least one other beef breed: the little Angus 
and the huge South Devon both give milk with a high per- 
centage of fat. The Argentine ranchers continue to come to 
Britain for the purpose of maintaining the quality of their 


* * * 


COUNTRY LIFE 


herds and our farmers are rightly proud of the pre-eminence 
of our breeds; but nothing in national trade statistics is 
quite so disappointing as the sum total of export sales, 
Even in the days of colossal prices it was found to take 
a great many times £10,000 to make a million and nothing less 
than a million figures respectably in the national accounts. 

* * * * 


A New Hen 

Few successes of greater interest or more prospect of practi- 
cal value have been won in the field of agricultural biology 
than the making of the new Cambridge hen. Mr. Punnet and 
his fellow Mendelians at Cambridge have put into their new 
breed exactly the virtues they desired; and such precise 
control is comparable with the achievements of the plant 
breeders. The first Camhar, as the new breed was christened, 
was “invented ” for the sake of possessing a pure-bred hen 
whose chicks would declare their sex at birth. It is, of course, 
an immense advantage to the industry to be able to distinguish 
day-old chicks, for the reason that they travel safely and well 
only during the first two days of their life; and the trade in 
day-old chicks becomes very large. This was the first success. 
Since then a silver as well as a gold Cambar has come into 
being; and by the use of the Canadian Barred Plymouth 
Rock (supplied by the University of British Columbia to 
Cambridge University) the new breed is becoming prolific and 
a great layer of large coloured eggs without letting go the virtue 
of *‘ sex-linked ” chicks: I saw six of them of one hatching 
last week ; and the babes are as distinct in uniform as their 
parents. No one could fail to distinguish hen and cock, 
The birds mark an epoch in scientific breeding applied to 
practical purposes. 


A Rose Paradise 

Nothing more gorgeous has ever been seen in a London garden 
than the roses in the old Botanic Gardens in The Regent’s 
Park. The place is an education for every gardener, largely 
because he can tell, that most important of all points, which 
roses are the best ‘* doers,” a great word and thing in the 
craft of horticulture. How much money and time have been 
wasted on weaklings with some inherent defect behind their 
attractive appearance ? Juliet is one example of scores. You 
may see in The Regent’s Park what the Victorians called the 
best hundred ; and some of the very best such as Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Betty Uprichard and Etoile de Hollande are massed. 
The rose has advanced a very definite stride or two within 
the last few years, not so much in the improvement of the 
bedding rose as in the extension of the use of the rose. The 
Poulsen roses (of which the later Karen was gorgeously 
exhibited last week) make general decorative panels, so to say, 
beyond any old polyanthus. Pillar roses have not only a 
crowded hour of glory : they have double flowers of a perpetual 
habit. Easleas Golden Rambler brought out two years ago 
(of which The Gardeners’ Chronicle has recently published a 
coloured picture) is a magnificent example. Personally I have 
a great admiration for the climbing Golden Ophelia. She is 
almost as gracious among the doubles as the incomparable 
Mermaid among the singles. Several very lovely yellows have 
been produced. Klondyke, which is a sport from the popular 
Lady Forteviot, possesses a golden gloss very rare among 
roses. The yellow rose (such as Sir Henry Seagrave or Mabel 
Morse) is enjoying a fashion among hybridizers comparable 
with the peach-like blossom, as seen in “Ecstasy,” ‘* Spring- 
time’ or *‘ Loveliness,” among sweet peas. 

* * * * 


* * * 


Drought Anomaliés 

Continuing drought has brought many hard problems 
to country people and animals. Surface-rooted shrubs, even the 
hardy and common privet and the nuts, have fallen incontinent 
into the sere and yellow leaf. The poor partridge chicks on the 
uplands and especially the clay lands die of hunger, thirst— 
and the gapes. Even the rats are dying on sandy areas in 
Norfolk. The stock have the minimum of food and the 
ponds are dry. Yet in spite of all, many crops, especially of 
wheat, and even of sugar beet and potatoes are excellent. 
The best lands were seldom better, the worst seldom worse. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitabla 
Signed leiters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR.|] 


“THE FIGHTING INSTINCT” 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In view of the interest which is certain to be raised 
by Major Yeats-Brown’s book Dogs of War! may I, as a 
member of the generation most concerned, make a few 
remarks upon it ? 

The whole book, it seems to me, is based on a popular fallacy * 
that war is made inevitable by human nature. We read 
of the “fighting spirit,” the ‘combative instincts” 
and the ‘ psychological urges to conflict.” None of these 
are fundamentals of human nature. Our biological instincts, 
for example, are those of animals, and animals only 
fight for definite ends—for their mates and their food. 
It is true that economic causes of war correspond to the 
struggle for food—but the author does not discuss such 
causes. It is true that men will fight for self-preservation, 
but this, of course, implies an aggressor. 

The fact is that human beings are not normally aggressive. 
Most of them like to live at peace with each other. When 
they quarrel it is because they are morbidly dissatisfied, 
or ill, or have nothing to do. Whether in small villages or 
large towns, the people who seem most aggressive are either 
stupid, or infirm, or feel themselves insufficiently noticed 
and therefore wish to assert themselves. When economic 
and political conditions are unsatisfactory people become 
more quarrelsome. The importance of social conditions is 
mentioned in this book—Patriotism and Social Reform 
are put forward as proposals for ‘* relative peace”; but 
this, one of the main clues to world unrest, is obscured by 
assuming that war is inevitable. 

Because he assumes that war is part of human nature 
Major Yeats-Brown does not discuss the actual conditions 
and ‘‘ psychological urges to conflict *—such as, in Europe, 
Germany’s resentment of her inequality and consequent 
self-assertiveness, and the self-assertiveness of other countries 
which are only just becoming nations. When these do 
become real nations they will not be aggressive, and so in 
Europe the problem is to prevent war for the present. It 
is true that we cannot disarm so long as our politicians, 
like the author, believe in the inevitability of war. But if 
we rearm, surely it must be with the Federation of Europe 
in view—federation which is impossible now precisely because 
certain nations are still in process of building. 

Whatever the merits of rearming might be, there is an 
overwhelming case for the abolition of private interests in 
armament—if only for our good faith in ‘“ patriotically ” 
arming. This case, made out hysterically in Cry Havoc (to 
which Dogs of War ! is a reply), Major Yeats-Brown dismisses 
with the curious assumption that, if every Government had 
to make its own armaments, they would necessarily make 
more than are made for private profit today ! 

One other point. The author is one who shrinks from 
perpetual peace just as from “ Utopia.” But what seems 
Utopian today would in fact be very imperfect: there is no 
danger of perfection, dullness and ‘Jack of zest’? where 
really civilized human beings are concerned. But in the 
economic, political and cultural chaos of today we are like 
sick people whose accustomed sickness has become so much 
our hall-mark that we no longeer wish, whole-heartedly, to 
be well.—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. BaziEy. 


THE INCITEMENT TO DISAFFECTION BILL 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 

S1r,—May I say in extension of the Council for Civil Liberties’ 

letter concerning the Incitement to Disaffection Bill that 

serious dangers are to be scen in the Bill from a Christian 

standpoint ? 

For myself, I believe that the very idea of organizing a 
body of men for the purpose of opposing and if necessary 
killing other men is evil. But to go a step further and close 
the minds of such individuals against ‘‘ unwelcome ” views 
—virtually making them the mercenaries of the Government 


—is an abominable thing. We have responsibilities to our 
fellow-men for our actions, and above all, we are responsible 
to God. How are we to fulfil these obligations unless we are 
given the liberty to consult every point of view? How are 
the troops to be sure that their course of action is the proper 
one when they are cut off from a wide section of public 
opinion ? 

I feel very strongly that this attempt of the Government’s 
to take away the mental freedom of many thousands of 
soldiers, and to penalize others who feel it their duty to 
express their opinion on the subject of war, should be resisted 
to the utmost.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. R. L. Suepparp. 

The Vicarage, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


THE WELFARE OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Edmund T. MacMichael, in your issue of last week, 
wrote thus : : 

“ Both Mr. Coleridge’s Dogs’ Protection Bill and Sir Robert 
Gower’s Cinematograph Films (Animals) Bill, are spurious, and both 
for the same reason. They contain provisions which will have to be 
conceded, leaving a worthless policy which will not stop cruelty but 
will deceive the public.” 

Sir Robert Gower will no doubt answer this attack, as regards 
his Bill, himself. 

The Bill concerning dogs contains this perfectly simple 
Clause I: 

** Notwithstanding anything in the Cruelty to Animals Act 1876 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘ the Principal Act’) it shall be unlawful 
to perform any experiment of a nature calculated to give pain or 
disease to any dog for any purpose whatever, either with or without 
anaesthetics, and no person or place shall be licensed for the purpose 
of performing any such experiments, and no dog shall be kept in 
any place licensed for vivisection.” 

What is there spurious about this Bill? Where are the 
“provisions which will have to be conceded’? ? What is 
there in it calculated to “ deceive the public ” ? 

This Bill was carefully drawn by the National Canine 
Defence League ;_ it has the official support of the R.S.P.C.A. 
and the National Anti-Vivisection Society; so all these 
societies, according to Mr. MacMichael, are supporting some- 
thing “* spurious,”’ and are conspiring together to “* deceive the 
public.” 

What may be Mr. MacMichael’s motive for this fantastic 
accusation does not appear—anyway I have been working 
against all cruelties to animals and children for half a century 
and have never before been told that I am promoting 
‘** spurious ” measures, and “ deceiving the public.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

The Ford, Chobham. 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 
Srr,—I hope that you will permit me a few lines to reply 
briefly to Mr. MacMichael’s lengthy exposition of his reasons 
for objecting to certain prospective and existing legislation 
designed to protect animals. 

Those who have the interests of animals at heart should 
never forget that “ extremist ’’ legislation cannot and should 
not be approved by Parliament, and in the case of Private 
Member’s Measures in particular, successful passage inevitably 
depends on ability to satisfy all reasonable opposition. 

In the case of the Protection of Animals Act, 1934, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs during the Second 
Reading Debate said, “I must, however, warn the House 
that, should it receive a Second Reading, its drafting will 
have to be very carefully considered. For instance, it 
provides in its present form that no person is to ride or 
attempt to ride any untameable or uncontrollable animal. 
If a horse at a circus took fright and became uncontrollable 
. .- I am not sure what the consequences under the Bill 
might be . . . That is the type of thing we have to put right 
in Committee. The Government then have no objection 
to the Bill going before a Committee of the whole House 
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and getting its further stages as soon as practicable, consistent 
with full consideration being given to details.” 

Obviously it would be undesirable that a Bill purporting 
to prevent only certain exhibitions in Rodeo should render 
the promoters of and performers in such displays as the 
International Horse Show liable to prosecution in certain 
exceptional circumstances. 

In conclusion, might I make a final suggestion? Parlia- 
ment can never be impressed by divided counsel, and if 
animal lovers are sincerely anxious for the successful passage 
of further legislation, the first step they should take is to 
ensure that their measures go forward at least with unanimous 
approval from their own ranks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HENRY A. PROCTER. 

House of Commons. 


FASCISM AND THE CROWN 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,—Mr. Douglas Goldring has misunderstood my letter. 
I hope that your readers have not formed the impression upon 
which he endeavours to lay stress, that my reference to the 
present limited functions of the Crown was in any way 
“insulting.” I did not intend, either, to give the impression 
that Fascism intended to set up an absolute monarchy. That 
is not one of the aims of the British Union of Fascists. I 
agree with Mr. Goldring that the Crown should be above 
party politics. I do not, however, like to contemplate the 
Crown being set aside from party politics—or from affairs 
of State. It is that which I fear from England’s “ political 
evolution as a modern democratic State.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. E. bE Burcu WiLMor. 

Kings Road, Sloane Square, S.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprectator.] 


Sir,—Mr. Goldring suggests (The Spectator, July 6th) that the 
prestige and authority of the King of Italy have greatly 
declined since the advent of Fascism, and claims that he has 
had to submit to the humiliation of seeing “* the oath of allegi- 
ance to his heirs abolished.’”’ What this last statement means 
I fail to understand. The allegiance in Italy is taken today 
as it has been in the past, by all officers, civil servants, mem- 
bers of Parliament, &c., to the King and His Royal heirs. 

As for the decline of the Royal prerogative, Mr. Goldring 
evidently has forgotten what the situation of the Italian 
Monarchy was before October, 1922. In those days the 
Crown was openly flouted and insulted in the Press, and even 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and while some parties flaunted 
anti-Monarchical ideas, others regarded the Monarchy merely 
with tolerant contempt. This tacit encouragement of sedition 
resulted on one occasion in the foul murder of a King— 
Umberto, one of the best and kindest of men. 

In all modern Monarchies the King reigns but does not 
govern ; the indirect influence of the King, however, may be 
considerable, and in Italy today that indirect influence is 
greater and the Crown is far more respected than ever before.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Luict VILLARI. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ABORTION 
[To the Editor of Tut Spectator.} 


Sm,—As “ Modernist’ says, ‘“ Abortion exists wholesale 
today.” He advocates its legalization on the grounds that 
then women would resort to respectable doctors who might 
dissuade them. 

That it should be permitted in certain cases I think few 
but fanatics would deny. But surely Prevention is better 
than Cure. A large proportion of abortions are the result 
of the inability of the women of the poorer classes to obtain 
proper advice and means for contraception. 

Both the women who spoke on the wireless recently about 
their sufferings as ‘“* Unemployed,” emphasized their dread 
of bringing more helpless beings into the world. One 
explicitly stated that she was unable to afford the price 
of contraceptives. 

Only those who have been in close touch with poor women 
can realize the terror with which they look forward to yet 





another mouth to feed, another body to clothe, another 7 
A grim conversation I overhead 7 


child to be toiled for. 
at a ** Mother’s Welfare ” tells the tale: 

Said Number 1 Mother: ‘ Let’s see. 
four children, hasn’t she ? ” 

Said Number 2: ‘ Oh, no. 
was dead ?”’ 

Number 1: ‘‘ No! 
luck.” 

To the same place came another woman. 
was returning home after a long absence. 
see him. She was fond of him. 
what the result of his return would be. 


Are they ? Lor’, same people do have 


be given. As she came out she said bitterly, ~ Mother’s 
welfare! Fat lot they care about mothers. All they want 
is boys for their bloody army.” 

In despair they resorted, I found, to “ A kind gentlemen 
in X Street who told you what to do ever so niccly.”. What 
else could they do ? 

Now that most lands manufacture goods of their own, 
now that coal is no longer needed to drive the machines, 
there is no likelihood that England will ever again be able 


to employ and feed an unlimited increase of population as e 


in the days when England had the monopoly. Hundreds 
of children are daily born “on the dole.’ Burdens on 
their parents. Burdens on the State. Surely all possible 
means should be taken to spread the knowledge and use of 
preventives ?—I am, Sir, &c., QUESTIONER. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectraror.] 


Sm,—Your correspondent ‘“* Feminist * does less than justice 
to the Local Authorities. The reason why a larger number 


of Local Authorities have not implemented the Ministry of | 


Health’s Memorandum 153 is because many Authorities find 
it convenient to arrange for attendances by the women at a 
private Birth Control Centre within the district and, of 
course, discharge the cost of the attendances. 

It would not, therefore, be fair to accept the implication 
of her statement, which is that a very large number of Local 
Authorities fail to provide for contraceptive instruction, even 
in cases where further pregnancy would be detrimental to 
health. I should be interested to hear whether the case of 
a single Authority, which does not provide a source of 
information under these circumstances, can be quoted, for 
I would seriously doubt whether such an Authority exists. 

The real difficulty is, of course, that the Local Authorities 
have no general power to establish Birth Control Clinics 
and can only work within the limits of Memorandum 153, 
a defect which can only be remedied by legislation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. Macnus WECHSLER. 

Kingsway Chambers, 44-46 Kingsway, W.C. 1. 


GERMANY AND HER CREDITORS 
[V'o the Editor of Tae Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—Baronesse von Der Goltz must surely have a very 
poor opinion of the intellect of the British public in general 
and your readers in particular if she hopes to influence 
them in favour of Germany by her arguments contained in 
the letter in The Spectator of June 29th. 

She scolds the foreign Press when it blames Germany 
for taking refuge in the Moratorium, yet what other reception 
even the optimists in Germany could have expected of this 
gesture is beyond me. Taking into consideration that at 
the very moment that Germany prefesses absolute inability 
to liquidate its liabilities it spends enormous sums on National 
propaganda and rearmament, one is forced to the conclusion 
that were it the action of an individual instead of a nation 
it would certainly amount to an indictable offence. 

The Baronesse proceeds to deplore the devaluation of 
national currency, but omits to state that it was Germany 
itself which set the lead in this respect twelve years ago. 

With regard to the plea for the reopening of international 
trade negotiations, may I point out that political and social 
nationalism will never go hand in hand with trade inter- 
nationalism, for has it not been part of the German nationalist 
policy deliberately to antagonize Russia, France and the 
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She wanted to | 
But she was terrified as to 
She asked fer advice © 
and was told severely that no advice as to precautions could — 
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Jews, who together admittedly exercise a great deal of 
influence on the world market ? 

I would conclude by asking, as a non-Aryan countryman 
of the Baronesse, whether, in asking for equality for every 
member of the League, it is to be understood that repre- 
sentatives, who belong to my unpopular race, are to be 
included ?—I am, Sir, &e., BERNARD ADLER. 

88 Manor Road, N. 16. 


MOTORISTS ON THE DOWNS 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
S1r,—Referring to the letter in The Spectator of. June 29th 
as to the nuisance caused by the driving of motor-cars on 
the Downs, may I be allowed to point out that by Sec. 14 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, any person who without 
lawful authority drives a motor vehicle on any land (not 
being land forming part of a road) or on any road being 
a bridle way or footway is guilty of an offence and liable 
on conviction to a fine of £5 and in case of a subsequent 
conviction to a fine of £10? 

The difficulty is to find people who will take the trouble 
to obtain convictions. This is unfortunate as the nuisance 
is persistent and is increasing. In fact the above section 
of the Act is practically a dead letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A, A. BAINEs. 

Westmeston Old Rectory, Hassocks, Sussex. - 


THE TITHE BILL 
[To the Editor of Tae Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—When I read the bitter letter of Mr. W. J. Wenham on 
the above subject in your issue of June 22nd and contrasted 
it with your editorial comment a week earlier, the immediate 
reaction to my mind was one of hopeful expectation that the 
“ trial’? of tithe before the Royal Commission will be in the 
hands of tried publicists rather than before extreme partisans. 

Mr. Wenham acknowledged The Spectator as a source of 
“ sweetness and light” on the tithe problem but if he con- 
siders that his letter displays any of those qualities I hesitate 
to think what Mr. Wenham would write if he were really angry. 

He suggests that “* every lawyer saw through the trick ” in 
the recent Bill; that is certainly news to me—at any rate, 
the Lord Chancellor spoke, and he and other lawyers voted, 
in favour of the Bill. His latter, however, with the references 
to a “feudal ecclesiastical tax” and a “ privileged and 
predatory Church” discloses such inaccuracies and irrelevan- 
cies that it hardly calls for a serious reply.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE MIDDLETON, 
Chairman of the Tithe Com- 
mittee of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Bounty Office, 3 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraronr.] 
Sir,—Mr. Andrew Rothstein is a very stout fellow when 
engaged in speaking ill of the dead Tsarist régime. The red 
pot reviling the discarded black kettle! He suspects that 
Mr. Charnock does not distinguish sufficiently between the 
letter of laws “ forced out of Tsardom by revolutionary strikes” 
and crude reality. Yet nowhere in the world are there 
greater differences between the laws and this crude and cruel 
Teality. 

Mr. Rothstein's friends have unsuccessfully adopted 
every capitalist method they have ever condemned—mass- 
production, piece-work, competition, and they have instituted 
black-leg shockbrigaders specially fed, specially clothed, 
specially housed and specially paid to speed up their more 
unfortunate companions. 

There is a nominal seven-hour day—longer hours are illegal 
except by permission of the factory inspector—but from recent 
numbers of the Moscow News we see that at the Cherepetck 
foundry “the foundrymen worked an average of 15 hours 
daily in the course of three months,” and at the Vladimir 
Ilyich Construction Works the director ordered to work on 
nearly all free days. The Moscow News of March 24th added : 

“Such facts can be cited endlessly, as factory administrations 


are inclined to follow the line of least resistance. It is easier to 
lengthen the working day than to rationalize the labour process.” 


The same paper, on April 15th, showed further illegalities— 


how at the Odessa Metallurgical Works in January alone over 
30,000 hours of overtime were put in (only 890 being paid for), 
whilst in February over 20,000 hours were worked, of which 
only about 590 were paid for. 

The turnover of labour on the railways, in coal mines, and 
even on the land owing to the horrible conditions of employ- 
ment, has reached unheard of figures. Recently a decree was 
published reducing the cost of rents to low-paid workers : 
‘** Persons earning from 31 to 40 roubles per month, will have 
their rent reduced by 50 per cent. if they have no dependants, 
the percentage reduction increasing by five points for every 
additional dependant up to five, so that with five dependants 
or more, the reduction will be 80 per cent.” (Moscow News, 
June 15th, 1934.) 

Exploitation of man by man in Russia has been reduced 
to a fine art, and it is difficult to picture the state of misery 
not only of the low-paid workers but of the average worker, 
when we read of the bribery and corruption, bureaucracy and 
ineptitude prevailing throughout the Co-operative Stores and 
other institutions which, as M. Molotov said in March, 1931 : 

“Having acquired a monopoly position in the market tho 
Co-operatives began to forget that they exist for the consumers 
and not the consumers for the Co-operatives. Things had reached 
such a stage that the Co-operative apparatus, instead of developing 
trade became at times transformed into an apparatus which 
stultified the turnover of commodities.” 

At this year’s Congress, from M. Stalin's speech in January, 
we can see that the position is the same, for he said it was 
necessary to liquidate the monopolist position of the Co- 
operatives on the market, and to detach from the factory 
stores those who have no relation to the factories, and there 
had been over 500,000 dismissals. 

With an increase in the population since 1913 of more than 
30,000,000 souls, the 1932 grain crop was 36,000,000 tons less 
than the planned quantity. The 1933 crop was no better, 
and this year the great hope expressed is that the harvest will 
be as good as 1933! 

Soviet doctors in the rural districts must be kept pretty 
busy, for according to the “Summary of Fulfilment of the 
First Five Year Plan ” we find that only 14.12 of the number 
of beds in hospitals and medical institutions of the U.S.S.R. 
per 10,000 inhabitants are at the service of the rural population 
(over 80 per cent. of the people), whilst urban workers have 
93.30 at their service—though how they arrive at these 
ridiculous figures it is impossible to fathom !—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. Marcus SAMUEL. 


WOMEN POLITICALS IN ITALY 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 
Str,— Information of a grave character has reached us from 
reliable sources regarding the position of women politicals in 
Italy. It is to the following effect : 

(1) Innocent women are being arrested in considerable 
numbers and kept a long time in confinement in the hope of 
getting from them incriminating evidence against others. 

(2) Women prisoners are conveyed from place to place 
under most exacting physical conditions. 

(3) The Prison of Trani and the Camp for Deportees at 
Ponza are such as to engender tuberculosis from which several 
of the women who entered in good health are now suffering. 

(4) Alleged breaches of prison discipline are punished with 
the utmost rigour including weeks and sometimes months of 
solitary confinement. This is we believe contrary to the 
Italian Penal Code. 

(5) Women have been compelled to get up during the night 
to show themselves at the door of their cells to the blackshirts. 

(6) Women have been stripped to discover possible incrimi- 
nating documents in the presence of male police. 

(7) Several of the women are dangerously ill: mention in 
particular is made of Camilla Ravena, Giorgina Rossetti, Lea 
Giaccaglia, and Maria Baroncini. 

We rely on the traditional friendship between our two coun- 
tries to procure for this statement the careful consideration 
of the Italian Government ; and we trust that as a result the 
abuses to which we have called attention will be speedily 
remedied.—We are, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD ;- HARRISON Barrow: VERA Britrain ; 
HEWLETT JOHNSON; EMMELINE PETHICK- 
LAWRENCE ; EVELYN SHARP. 
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André Gide 


By HERBERT READ 


Gentvs is sometimes difficult to transplant, and among modern 
instances there is none so striking as Gide’s. In France his 
influence pervades every section of intellectual life. The 
review he founded twenty-five years ago, La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, has been the organ of all that is vital in contempor- 
ary French literature, and the only school of thought that 
stands apart—the Catholics under Claudel and Massis—has to 
a large extent been goaded into action by Gide’s success. 
The only comparable figure in this country is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, but a comparison of the two would only serve to show 
how superficial and naive a moralist must be to succeed with us. 
It is true that Mr. Shaw has, even ostensibly, dealt with “ un- 
pleasant ” themes, but they are of the kind that require social 
remedies ; they do not involve moral dilemmas. And yet 
there is something so essentially Protestant in Gide, and his 
problems are so much the problems of the redeemed puritan, 
that obviously his work should provoke great interest in a 
community where this type is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Perhaps the explanation lies in fortuitous facts: six 
of Gide’s most important books appeared in English transla- 
tions between the years 1928 and 1930, and then their pub- 
lisher went out of business. But I do not remember the books 
making any particular stir at the time, and no doubt we must 
look for a more convincing explanation of Gide’s lack of 
appeal to English readers. As a guide we could not do better 
than take M. Pierre-Quint’s study* which has just appeared ; 
it is a complete survey of Gide’s work by a critic who is sympa- 
thetic and who has personal knowledge of his subject. 

** Gide’s work as a whole,” writes M. Pierre-Quint, “ may 
be regarded as a prolonged debate on the subject of morality.”® 
Gide himself would admit as much, and seek the explanation 
in his origins and early upbringing. His father was a professor 
of jurisprudence from the Cevennes ; his mother a rich heiress 
from Normandy. They were devout Protestants, and Gide 
was brought up in an atmosphere of sheltered bourgeois 
respectability. His father died when he was eleven, and his 
mother acquired a very complete dominance over his affec- 
tions. Already in his boyhood he betrayed neurotic sym- 
ptoms; on account of his precocious sexual instincts, he was 
expelled from his first school. In Si le Grain ne meurt his 
early development is related with complete frankness ; but 
there is a passage in that book where, seeking to explain his 
personality in terms of heredity, Gide unconsciously betrays 
his limitations. He has been speaking of the extraordinary 
difference between the two families from which he sprang, and 
between the provinces to which they belonged—contradictory 
influences joined in him : 

‘** Often I feel that I was forced to create a work of art because 
only in that way could I harmonize those elements which otherwise 
would have continued to war within me—or at least to debate. 
There is no doubt that the only people who are capable of positive 
achievements are those who can prolong the line of their heredity 
in a single direction. On the other hand, I believe that eccentrics 
and artists are recruited from among the ofispring of cross-breeding, 
in whom contradictory forces co-exist, and multiply, and neutralize 
each other.’ 

For proof Gide appeals to history, but complains that his 
dictionaries and biographies never tell us about the maternal 
origin of great men. If they had, it might have been 
necessary to amend his generalization, for it is not borne 
out by the facts, so far as we know them. The facts, for 
example, classified by Mr. Havelock Ellis in his Study of 
British Genius, show that, out of 1,030 persons included in the 
inquiry, only 133 were of mixed British, or mixed British 
and foreign origin. But the point I wish to make is that 

* André Gide. 

M. Richardson, 





By Léon Pierre-Quint. Translated by Dorothy 
(Cape. 
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the very reason given by Gide as the probable explanation | 
of his development as an artist is really the explanation — 
of why he is such an imperfect artist. I believe it could | 

be shown that the artist is never a moralist; that there ' 
is an inconsistency between the “ judging ” attitude and ; po: 
the “creative” attitude, for the latter is essentially sym. th 
But it is perhaps sufficient to point out that ori 



















pathetic. 
in none of Gide’s books, with the possible exception of Le | : do 
Retour de VEnfant Prodigue, has the author betrayed that e a 
sense of form which is essential to the work of art. We = act 
should note with suspicion how often his books take the ps! 
foym of a journal—that most inartistic mode of literary” da 
expression. Gide’s works, in fact, are one long ‘ Agenbite’ ser 
of Inwit’, the self-examination of a conscience-stricken’ ex‘ 
moralist. Gide’s importance is primarily ethical and socio-/ de 
logical ; he is a writer of excellent prose, but that in itself) 
is a proof of no more than craftsmanship. | wa 
Even when we calmly consider his work from this point ins 
of view, we have to admit that he has been preceded by a/_ bo 
greater figure, whose achievement overshadows Gide’s, les 
and of whom Gide is but a humble follower—I mean Nietzsche, 2 


Nietzsche and Dostoevski are Gide’s masters, his work 4 
dilution and extension of theirs (just as Mr. Shaw’s work isa) fat 
clever exegesis of Butler, Ibsen and Marx). In a sense, 2 
however, it is misleading to trail these names across Gide’s |_ 
track, because Gide has neither aimed at the consistency ie ter 
of a philosophy, nor at the creation of an epic. His work! dis 
is personal, and the best part of it is introspective—a fact as 
well brought out in M. Pierre-Quint’s analysis. Above all) Tes 


a 
oe 
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it is the problem of personal sincerity that has exercised) Pri 
Gide’s mind, for he has seen clearly enough that the problem) UW! 
of sincerity is the key to aesthetic as well as moral values. | 

“This irritating problem [he once wrote] is everything to toc 
me. To know whether I feel what I believe myself to be feeling; sy! 
whether I am my single self or double, or triple, or nothing ; whether en¢ 


I flow from my consciousness or am coincident therewith ; ; if beneath 


the continuous deterioration of body and soul, anything of mo wit 
remains constant.” ' sor 
Absolute sincerity, Gide concludes, is only possible in the s 6=Sy! 
act of creation; that is to say, when the reason retires and) sta 
“truth speaks for itself and prevails by virtue of its imme bing 
diacy.” It will be obvious how directly such a theory leads sith 
to individualism in ethics. What is more difficult to see is ~ 
how it leads to communism in politics. the 
The somewhat sinister quality in Gide’s reputation is@ ba 
due to his attitude towards homosexuality ; he is the first : past 
modern writer of any status who has openly condoned); r 
inversion ; he has done more, for in Corydon he has idealized | 
jt. To what extent his attitude can be justified on scientific 
and historical grounds is perhaps a moot point; Mr. Mont-| : 
gomery Belgion, who discussed the question at some length | ra 
jn the study of Gide included in his book, Our Present oe 


Philosophy of Life (a thorough criticism of Gide which does)” fu 
not appear in M. Pierre-Quint’s bibliography), came to J 


the conclusion that in our present state of knowledge noj _ 
scientific basis for Gide’s attitude was possible. But there ba 
js no doubt that Gide is justified in lifting the taboo which - 
has hitherto suppressed any sane discussion of the subject. - 
But now the furore he raised on that score is subsiding a 
before the greater scandal of his communism. M. Pierre: . 
Quint traces Gide’s increasing preoccupation with social pro- a 


blems, and shows how his experience has forced him to considet 
them. We are told that today Gide appears to believe that he get 
has finished his imaginative work. If so, it is the final 
proof of his inward indifference to aesthetic values ; for the 
true artist never surrenders his sword. 
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" Tue flood of books on psycho-analysis with which these 

» islands were inundated a few years ago is now happily 
64 receding from our shores. In America, however, it is still 
$ a in full spate, and it appears recently to have reached the 

- Colonies. On no other assumption is it possible to account 
- for the fact that a course of lectures on psycho-analysis 

' should have been given under the auspices of the Depart- 
ig ment of Philosophy of the University of Witwatersrand, 
- a-ccourse which forms the basis of Dr. Sachs’s recently pub- 
- lished work. They seem to have been good lectures, and 
_ that they should have been given is all to the good. But 
why was the Department of Philosophy invoked to sponsor 
them ? 

The rambling and ambiguous structure of psycho-analysis 
possesses two outstanding features, neither of which has 
the remotest connexion with philosophy. First, there is its 
origin in medical practice. Psycho-analysis, as Dr. Sachs 
does well to emphasize, began as a school of psychiatry, not as 
a department of psychology. On the contrary, it ignores 
academic psychology, dispenses with the laboratory of the 
psychological experimentalist, disavows mental tests, dis- 
dains to put rats in mazes or kittens in cages, and does not 
scrutinize the saliva of dogs. When it recognizes the 
existence of academic psychology at all, it does so only to 





ricken | 
socio- 


_ denounce it for its vicious intellectualism. 
itself/ | As a movement within psychiatry, psycho-analysis wages 
_ war against materialism in all its forms. You cannot, it 
point! insists, explain mental and nervous disorders in terms of 
by a} bodily occurrences; or very rarely. There is no necessary 
tide’s, _—‘ lesion in the brain of a madman, no observable abnormality 
zsche, in the nervous system of a neurotic; at least, there need not 
ork a be. What distinguishes the madman or the neurotic are 
k isa| faulty habits of thought and action, inadequate organization 


sense, Of will, lack of emotional balance. But the psycho-analyst 
Gide's | does not stop here. He carries the war into the enemy’s 

_ territory and proceeds to interpret bodily in terms of mental 
disturbances. Illness, he insists, is properly to be regarded 
as a form of escape from life, more particularly as a way of 
resolving a conflict between two principles—the pleasure 
principle (our demand for the immediate gratification of 
our impulses) and the reality privciple (the obstacles in the 
external world which thwart our demand)—which has become 
too acute to be tolerated. As Dr. Sachs puts it, ‘“‘ a neurotic 





in 
oleae symptom . . . is an abnormal outlet for thwarted instinctual 
hether F energy, repressed wishes, and anxiety and fear associated 
— with such conditions.’? Now from this point of view many, 
some hold all, bodily disorders may be regarded as “ neurotic 
n thee symptoms.” The statement sounds on the face of it rather 
3 all startling. Is a corn, one wonders, a symptom of an inadequate 
nee reaction to life and not, as it appears to be, a response to an 
teal ill-fitting boot ? But the apparent wildness of some psycho- 
pa analytical assertions is mitigated when we remember that 
their background is a complete denial of the common-sense 
. ,) distinction between mind and body, a distinction upon which 
an the division of disorders into two categories, psychological 
acl dl and physiological, ultimately rests. 
alized I That disorders of the body may originate in the mind, 
al _ as when we become ill through worry, or of the mind in 
sail » the body, as when, having had sleepy sickness, we find that 
‘enoth our moral character deteriorates and that we are unable to 
soda a keep our hands from picking and stealing, has, of course, 
aan always been widely recognized. But psycho-analysis goes 
ne a further and insists that, in so far as disorders are concerned, 











body and mind are literally indistinguishable. The process 


ge no} j eee ease ah nee 

ye which we know as bodily illness is, it asserts, in its origin 
which and interpretation the same as the process which we know 
ibject as nervous breakdown ; it is fundamentally an escape from 


an intolerable psychological situation. 

Dr. Sachs urges this point with considerable force. Young 
men, he assures us, contract venereal diseases as a form of 
self-punishment for sin; they even apparently contrive to 
get run over for the same reason: ‘* Many accidents have the 
same psychological basis of seeking fer suffering and self- 


Psycho-Analysis : Its Meaning and Practical Applications. 
By Wulf Sachs, M.D. (Cassell. 6s.) 
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The Case for Psycho-Analysis 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


punishment.” Possibly: possibly not! But Freud has at 
least this to his credit, that he has disabused medical prac- 
titioners once and for all of the old-fashioned notion that there 
is a category of bodily diseases such that, when you have 
them, you are really ill, and another category of functional 
diseases such that, when you have them, you are not really 
ill but only think you are. Insisting on a monistice view of 
the human organism, insisting that is to say, on treating 
body and mind as a single whole, Freud discards the distinction 
as inadmissible. 

So far he is in line with the general trend of modern 
thought. Mind-body interaction is a fact of every day 
experience ; if I am nervous, I turn pale; if angry, pink. 
If I have too much to drink, I sce two lamp-posts instead 
of one; if too much to eat, I suffer from nightmare and 
the ‘* blues.” The mind, in short, influences the body, 
the body the mind. Yet, if they are treated as two distinct 
entities or substances, it is impossible to understand how 
such interaction could occur. The body is matter possessing 
the usual attributes of matter, weight, shape, position in 
space and the rest. The mind is usually conceived as shape- 
less, weightless and spaceless. How, then, bring two such 
disparate substances together ? 


It is from this difficulty that the modern conception of 
** mind-body” as a single whole arises. In the light of 
this conception many of Freud’s paradoxes become intelli- 
gible. To think you are ill, in short, is to be ill, and the 
valetudinarian deserves more sympathy than he usually 
receives. 

It is from this point of view that the unconscious is most 
fruitfully to be regarded. Something, it is agreed, ‘‘ goes on”? 
in our personalities of whose “‘ goings on” we are unaware. 
We can only note their results. How are we to conceive this 
something ? Before Freud the attempt was usually made on 
physiological lines. Psychologists and physiologists alike 
spoke of underlying tensions, patterns and settings of the 
nervous system, traumata and lesions. The attempt was not 
very successful. Try to think of an unconscious motive in 
physiological terms and the invocation of even the most 
complex system of neurones will afford you little assistance. 
A neurone, in fact, simply will not do. The concept of the 
‘* unconscious ” is thus in origin and essence nothing more 
nor less than the outcome of the need to stick to psychological 
terms when travelling outside the limits of conscious experi- 
ence. As such it is a tool which has been found to be of 
great therapeutic value. Pragmatically the unconscious is 
above reproach. 

Would that it had remained pragmatic. But it has not. For 
the second outstanding feature of psycho-analysis is the 
eagerness with which the vulgar have rushed to embrace it. 
For this eagerness there is, as Dr. Sachs points out, a perfectly 
good psycho-analytical interpretation. Most of us live dull and 
uneventful lives. Nevertheless, we like to think that we are 
gay dogs at heart who could be desperately wicked if we 
let ourselves go. Under the influence of psycho-analysis 
people have been induced to conceive of the unconscious as a 
sort of underground prisoner living in a dungeon, breaking 
out at long intervals upon our daylight respectability with 
dark groans and strange atavistic lusts. At least, he would 
break out were it not for the iron strength of our self- 
control. ; 

These conceptions have no doubt given pleasure to many 
persons of the most blameless morality and afforded them some 
consolation for the irreproachable dullness of their lives. 
They are, of course, a travesty of psycho-analysis; yet it 
cannot be denied that for this travesty Freud no less than his 
interpreters must accept his share of responsibility. There is 
something ghoulish in this popular excitement, and psycho- 
analysts have not always resisted the temptation to pander 
to it. It is to Dr. Sachs’s credit that he has on the whole 
Tesisted it, and although the claims which he makes for 
psycho-analysis are at times exaggerated, his book constitutes 
as reasonably sober and moderate a statement of the case as 
any with which I am acquainted. 
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The Thames of the North 


The Social Survey of Merseyside. Edited by D. Caradog 
Jones. Three volumes. (University Press of Liverpool : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. each, or 45s. the set.) 

SixcE Mr. Seebohm Rowntree published his famous study 

of York in 1901, a vast number of English provincial town 

areas have at different times been socially investigated. 

But the inquiry now before us, both in scale and scope, out- 

ranges any of its predecessors. Its only congener of equal 

rank is the New Survey of London Life and Labour, with the 
results of which its findings may at many points be profitably 
compared. The work was undertaken by the University 
of Liverpool with the aid of a large grant from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. A small strong committee was constituted with 

Professor Carr-Saunders as chairman; and they appointed 

Mr. D. Caradog Jones as Director of the Survey, with a staff 

of three assistants and a secretary, supplemented by voluntary 

workers. 

for the purposes of the inquiry means four 

county boroughs — Liverpool, Bootle, Birkenhead and 

Wallasey—with five adjoining urban districts. In 1931 

78.6 per cent. of the total population in this area lived on 

the Lancashire side of the Mersey and 21.4 per cent. on the 

Cheshire side. These proportions have been shifting for the 

past century in Cheshire’s favour ; in 1831 only 3.5 per cent. 

were on that side of the river. The area as a whole is peculiarly 
inviting to the investigator, being, for so large an agglom- 
eration of human beings, remarkably homogeneous. Mersey- 
side is a great port, and very little else. Unlike London 
which, besides its port, contains great manufacturing centres, 
great banking and administrative centres, the capital of 
an Empire, and a huge well-to-do residential population 
drawn from far and wide, Liverpool remains by comparison 

a city of a single activity. That activity has suffered heavily 

under the world slump ; and though the data of this inquiry 

were collected in 1929-32, largely before the worst blows 
fell, unemployment was even then much graver than in 

London. 

The basis of the house-to-house inquiry was as follows. 
On a copy of the last register of electors every thirtieth 
inhabited building was ticked off. The buildings thus chosen 
were then further divided as between working-class and non- 
working-class families (according to the definition laid down 
by Professor Bowley for the New London Survey), and the 
investigation, carried out through school attendance visitors, 
was confined to the former. The sample thus cbtained was 
nearly 7,000 families ; but it is important to remember that 
it was a sample, not of the whole population, but of the 
wage-earning class. Unless this is borne in mind, the various 
results obtained in regard to the poverty-line, overcrowding, 
or unemployment, which are expressed as percentages or 
fractions of it, will seem a good deal worse than they really are. 

Taking the poverty-line adopted by the Inquiry (based on 
the bare cost of necessaries), it was found that of 6,780 families 
whose incomes were recorded, some 16 per cent. fell below 
the line. If public assistance were included, the percentage 
would be lowered to 14; but no less than 10 per cent. of all 
the families were below the line and yet in receipt of no public 
assistance at all. If, on the other hand, the line were drawn, 
not by bare subsistence, but by Mr. Rowntree’s ‘“* Human 
Needs ” standard; the percentage below it would be 30. 
These results are markedly worse than those ascertained by 
the London Survey for East London; where the percentage 
equivalent to Merseyside’s 16 was 11. Curiously enough 
‘the average working-class income in relation to needs seems to 
be rather higher on Merseyside, although the proportion in 
grinding poverty is so much worse. The main cause of 
such poverty in both areas was found to be, not (as in Mr. 
Rowntree’s York 33 years ago) low wages, but unemployment 
and casual labour. In 63.5 per cent. of the Merseyside 
families below the line the principal earner was unemployed 
or casually employed ; and as another 31.4 per cent. had 

‘no principal earner at all, it will be seen that poverty in 

families with a principal earner regularly employed was 

on a very small scale. Another interesting point is that the 


** Merseyside ”’ 


percentage of persons in poverty between the ages of 21 and 
C4 inclusive was 13, while between the ages 0 and 4 it was 
23.4, and between 5 and 13 it was 22.5. 


In this, no doubt, 


two factors combine; partly poverty breeds children, but 
partly also children breed poverty. 

The broad outlines of the Liverpool housing problem 
are pretty well known to housing reformers, and the Survey, | 
though very thorough here, suggests no new conclusion, 
The second volume is devoted to an industrial examination 
of Merseyside, in which such matters as the decasualization 
of dock labour are gone into, with all other details of employ. 
ment subsidiary to the life of a great careosnersd community, Re 
This volume closes with a chapter on ‘ Surplus of Labour | 
and Prospect of Employment,” concluding that there is : 
no visible hope. of absorbing the surplus in the next ten) 
years. Elsewhere it is shown that the population of Liverpool e 
itself is declining rather more, it appears, than is accounted | 
for by emigration to adjoining areas. On the other hand, ~ 
the continuing immigration of Irish into Merseyside is _ 
estimated to average about 6,000 a year; a movement — 
very hard to justify permitting, in face of a table like that) g 
on p. 199 of Vol. I, showing how they tend to swell the ~ 
ranks of casual labour, or of their evidently preponderant rd 
contribution to Liverpool’s worst slum problems. 3 

The third volume surveys a number of public services—/ ‘ 
local government, education, public health, public assistance, ~ 
infant welfare—of which the details are of most interest to the 
local reader, even though national interests are involved, 
But it also studies adolescents and pensioners, and gives |” 
an extended report on recreation and the use of leisure, and | 
another on organized religions and the attendance (between — 
15 and 20 per cent. of the population) at churches. After | 
a series of chapters on the various forms of physical, mental, ie 
and moral defect and on the social services, it closes with a 
very interesting chapter on differential fertility and its anti- 
eugenic aspects. Here it is shown, not merely that size of | 
family is related to social class and the higher classes are ul 
less fertile, but that the highest fertilities are largely associated | 
with a sub-normal type, which is seen to be characterized | 
by strong tendencies to low skill, unemployment, public — 
assistance, overcrowding, and poor physique in all its forms, ” 
It seems clear that this type is contributing much more than | & 
its fair share to the population—a fact which British statesmen FE 
might be invited to consider, if it did not seem almost futile ~ 
to bring any eugenic fact to their notice. a 

R. C. IX. ENsor. 
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Transport in the East 


Communications in the Far East. By F. V. de Fellner. (P.§, 
King. 15s.) 
Tue general thesis of this book is that, as communications 
are indispensable to economic development, and as the Far! 
East is about to be the theatre of greatest economic expansion 
in the world, the condition of communications in that area is 
second to none in importance. For this purpose, Mr. de)” 
Fellner, who is a member of the Faculty of Economies in the 7 
University of Budapest, has assembled the material of a most 
useful economic study. It is, on the whole, a fairly well- 
documented book. Few English authorities are quoted, and 
Mr. Fellner seems to have been somewhat hampered by lack 7 
of access to original sources, while some of his comments” 
suggest that his local knowledge is imperfect. What he has | 
done is to bring together a considerable volume of evidence, 7 
largely statistical, on a question which has not hitherto received | 
all the attention it deserves : and the result is a volume which | 
cannot fail, despite some defects, to be valuable to all students 
of the Far East. 

Mr. de Feliner believes that “‘ the centre of gravity of the 
economic forces of the world has shifted ” from the Old World 
to the Pacific Ocean. Here he gives further currency to 4 
notion already widely prevalent, but not founded on fact. 
The greater importance of the Far East has indeed altered 
the balance of political and economic forces; but, despite 
this obvious factor which has been made the more prominent 
by the temporary impoverishment of Europe, the old Continent 
still remains the prime centre of the globe—a truth which 
cannot be. too often proclaimed against the fashionable pro- 
phecies of the primacy of the other hemisphere. What Mr. 
de Fellner really means is that the immense increase in the 
productive capacity of the manufacturing nations since the 
War has thrown into high relief the need for what he call 
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* new consuming territories,”’ and that, of these, China is the 
chief. And, in common with other students of the Far East, 
he predicts a fierce competition between America, England 
and Japan for China’s vast market. In that competition, 
communications are a vital factor: both those which lead to 
the Far East from other parts, and those which operate within 
the area itself. Mr. de Fellner therefore describes in detail, 
and with 2 wealth of statistics, the shipping, railways, roads, 
rivers, air-services and telegraph lines of Japan and China ; 
with useful chapters on the links of the same character which 
connect the Far East with other parts of the world. Naturally 
Japan figures prominently in the whole account ; and those 
who are interested—and who is not ?—in Japanese competi- 
tion will find food for troubled reflection in the description of 
the policy, organization and purposes of the great Japanese 
shipping companies. The need for great developments in 
Chinese railways and roads is the second and very obvious 
point of interest, though in this respect Mr. de Fellner seems 
to have overlooked the great increase in Chinese road-mileage, 
which is one of the striking features of economic growth in 
China during the past ten years. 





Leaving aside many interesting details, I come to his 
forecast of the future of communications between the Far 
East, America and Europe. He believes that the double- 
tracking of the Trans-Siberian Railway will make the land 
route a serious rival to the Suez Canal. For mails, no doubt ; 
for passengers, perhaps; for heavy goods, almost certainly 
not. But, in respect of the transport of raw materials he 
suggests that the East will retain its own raw materials for 
domestic manufacture, and that therefore the exchange of the 
primary products of Asia for the manufactures of the .West 
will not continue in the same volume as before, with disastrous 
results to the shipping which has hitherto carried this traffic 
to and fro. This process is already at work. Lancashire and 
the General Electric Company have already felt its impact : 
but he would be a miserable Cassandra indeed who failed to 
foresee in the inevitable rise in the standard of living in India 
and in China a force which will create new wants which the 
West will always largely help to supply. The character of the 
former sea-borne traffic will doubtless change; but a large 
and increasing sea-borne traffic there will always be; and it 
behoves the manufacturers and shipowners of England to 
make sure of their due share. A. F. WuyTe. 


A Disarming Militarist 

Dogs of War. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 
Tus is “ Bengal Lancer’s”’ counterblast to Mr. Beverley 
Nichols’ Cry Havoc: the reply of ‘‘a quiet, grey man in 
Gower Street” who has seen life and war in two continents 
to a member of the younger generation pictured as “in 
evening dress, with an astrakhan coat whose curls matched ” 
his “ own, escorting a beautiful lady to a first night.” 

Everything that ‘‘ Bengal Lancer” writes has the charm 
of sincerity, of directness and of a certain tranquillity of 
soul. He is “the happy warrior” looking back on a life 
full of incident and finding pleasure in reminiscence. This 
book contains passages which the reader will not easily 
forget. There is the account of how Professor Coatman, 
then an officer in the Indian Police, together with six 
Gurkhas, entered what was virtually a hostile town, broke 
into the house of the rebel leader, arrested him and carried 
him off under the eyes of the population, armed and 
unarmed—a happy combination of moral and physical force. 
There is the account of his visit to his old billet in Northern 
France—* monsieur l’interprite qui est venu nous dire bonjour ”’ 
—but grown too stout, or too stiff (he does not tell us which) 
to climb out of the window without disturbing his landlady 
to go for a run in the early morning. There is the 
conversation with ‘‘my Afridi brother, Naim Shah,” in 
which the Great War is compared unfavourably with the 
game as it is played on the North Western Frontier. 
“Did you kill a German?” ‘ No, we hardly saw any. 
But in Tirah, across the frontier, I have killed three men 
in our blood feud . . . We have no schools, no police, no 
taxes.” “‘So you murder each other instead?” ‘ We 
like it,” says Naim Shah. ‘“ We don’t want to change.” 

If this were wholly a book of reminiscence it would be 


delightful and there would be no need to ask whether it 
should be taken seriously. Unfortunately. the oases of 
reminiscence are divided by deserts of argument or, at any 
rate, theoretical disquisition, and it is these which the 
publisher, on the dust-cover, holds out as the gist of the 
book. We are told that in its pages we shall learn why 
“pacifism is a poisonous and anti-Christian doctrine,” and 
how “war is inevitable until Human Nature undergoes a 
drastic change’: also that ** war's cruelties and horrors are 
no greater than those of peace.’ After encountering this 
on the threshold the interior is disappointing—not to say 
disarming. ** Bengal Lancer” makes easy play with Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, whose ** white fiag’’ brand of pacifism never 
represented more than a passing mood. But when he comes 
to deal with the more responsible forms of peace-making he 
either criticizes in ignorance or sometimes, quite unex- 
pectedly, comes down on the side of up-to-date common 
sense. 

An example of his ignorance is his obsession with the idea 
that it is proposed that the League of Nations, “‘ or the 
suggested World Court,” should take decisions by a majority 
vote—and decisions on questions of our own domestic policy, 
for instance, that ** Czechoslovakia, or Japan or Germany ” 
(a quaint trio) ** should be allowed to export certain articles 
of manufacture into Great Britain.” ‘* And who,” he asks, 
“are to be the chiefs of this conclave to whom you and I 
are asked to commit our lives and liberties?” The names 
suggested are Messieurs Paul-Boncour, Benes and Politis, 
together with Lord Cecil and Professor Gilbeit Murray— 
an interesting, and even amiable, group of democrats for a 
board of super-Mussolinis. Nonsense like this is not only 
unworthy of * Bengal Lancer”: it would hardly pass in 
the fifth form. Nor is the title of the chapter in which it 
occurs—"* Hark, the Norman Angells Sing!*’—any morye 
edifying. 

On the other hand, when he comes to grips with the 
problem of armaments, and deals on the world-stage with the 
problem which Professor Coatman had to face on the occasion 
already referred to, he lets his prejudices drop and admits 
that “it might be possible,’ after suitable diplomatic pre- 
paration, ‘“‘and would certainly be desirable, to check by 
common action the useless competition which exists in 
certain categories of weapons.” 

His positive conclusion is in fact exactly contrary to the 
predilections of his Afridi brother. He would like to see 
close co-operation between a strong British Empire and the 
United States in order to ** be able to make any major con- 
flict impossible in any future within living sight.” 

What a pity that this “ poisonous” and “ anti-Christian ” 
expression of opinion was not advertised on the cover. 
Decidedly the publisher's bark is worse than “ Bengal 


7 0? © 
Lancer’s bite. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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The Fashionable Obscurity the standard which they are maintaining in this series of 
pleasant and well-printed volumes. 

Tristram. By Frank Kendon. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) _ Mr. MacDiarmid’s poetry is romantic in a totally different 

eis Limits and other Poems. By Hugh MacDiarmid. (Gol- sense. He is a poet in the grand manner of Wordsworth or 

tinge r —_ Blake : he sees himself as a prophet, and sets out to do the 
Cranes at Sunrise. By Alec Brown. (Boriswood. 5s.) tk et mm 2 ti ia ten the N. 

Four Walls. By Laurence Whistler. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) of a prophet. Sometimes, as in the Song of = 


a Sunrise. By James Bramwell. (Heinemann. 
3s. :) 

In poetry, the elaborate concealment of a simple meaning is 
as silly and pretentious as the deliberate striking of a 
too emotional attitude over a commonplace experience. 
But the first offence is at present considered more serious 
than the second, for the publishers or authors of each of 
the five books named above denounce what is called by 
Mr, Whistler's publisher ‘the fashionable obscurity of 
today,” and by Mr. Kendon’s publisher “ the heresy that 
poetry should be unemotional and unintelligible.’ Often, 
the attack on “fashionable obscurity ’’ is nothing more 
than an excuse for a return to a false simplicity, which 
consists not in universality, but in ignorance and _ senti- 
mentality. 

Mr. Brown's poems are neither sentimental nor silly, and 
their author would not claim that they achieve universality. 
Some of them appeared in The Calendar (1925-1927) together 
with the similar work of Mr. Douglas Garman and Mr. Edgell 
Rickword. Poetry, for Mr. Brown, contributes to “ sccially 
useful phenomena,” for it communicates to others “a new 
and useful complex of human adjustment to environment,” 
and he is convinced “ that we are moving into a period of 
epic affirmation which shall make poetry once more a general 
and national function.” This adjustment is metaphorically 
described in his title-poem, in which he sees. the rigid cranes 
over the river-mist at sunrise : 

* But then, oh marvel! On dusky limbs a bloom 
of golden down, by glow of dawn revealed, 


in eager line against the lingering gloom 
limns their gaunt sinews that can lightly wield 


all that they will, all that they will...” 


These poems, which the author called “a fragmentary 
collection of balance-sheets made out at irregular stages of 
a process best called fermentation,’ marked the stages of an 
attack on sentimentality and mere prettiness which has now 
produced a reaction which, in the case of Mr. Bramwell and 
Mr. Whistler, returns to the weaknesses and trivialities of 
the Geergians. 

Most of Mr. Bramwell’s poems are written in that type 
of vers libre which is a development of the rhythm of blank 
verse, and although the publisher claims that they are 
original in form and technique and are not “ derivative ” 
from the poems of Mr. Eliot, their imagery and tone recall. 
the early and least sophisticated imitations of The Waste 
Land, and the lack of sophistication is paralleled by a slightly 
too noisy statement of a conscious stoicism : 

“We are the sailors of a stranger sea 
The standfast pioneers of unknown waterlands 
Therefore let us not awhile turn back 
Because no land horizons our grey life.” 
The inversions and threadbare romantic adjectives suggest 
clap-trap rather than heroism. 

Mr. Whistler falls into no such exaggerated rhetoric: 
his poetry resembles that of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell both in 
its long free-verse lines and its vocabulary. He is concerned 
to render the romantic beauty which is seen in the delicate 
and fragile vision of the convalescent, and his poems are 
catalogues of pleasant things—sycamores, harebells, jonquils, 
arrogant suns and gilded leaves and candlelight. 

Mr. Kendon, in his story of romantic love, avoids both 
‘high-pitched melodrama and self-conscious and too-obvious 
restraint ; and he avoids also the trivialities of meticulous 
but pointless observation. Tristram is a narrative inter- 
spersed with charming lyrics, rather than a tragic poem. 
‘Nowhere is it ‘“ difficult,” and though its psychology is some- 
‘times oversimplified, it is nowhere radically false to human 
nature, and the acute, direct and careful observations of the 
ways of birds, and flowers and the movement of shadows 
‘across the grass, are recorded not merely for their own sakes, 
but because they are appropriate to the states of love and 
grief described. Messrs. Dent are to be congratulated on 








“conomics, his confidence in the justice of his cause blinds 
him to the inadequacy and triviality of his satire, and some- 
times the interest in words which has led him to amalgamate 
a scientific lexicon and several Scots dialects into a poetic 
language of his own, leads him to play with outlandish words, 
the rabble of the dictionary. 
occurs, is genuine, not sentimental. 

** Let us have no more talk of the service they gave, 
Tell us no more as you have told us so long 
That these were noble or clever or brave, 
And deserve their place your great sons among ; 
Take a hundred years and let the facts decide. 
Put all the conventional tributes aside, , 
And who’s done aught for you, Scotland ? Who's tried ? ” 


Mr. MacDiarmid is impressive as a prophet because he is 


primarily a poet : he wants to be allowed to write pure lyrics’ 
(there are some fine lyrics in this book, and a good Words- 
worthian Progress of Poetry), but there are too many distrac- 
tions in the world, and he denounces them. Consequently, 
even at his most prosaic, he is impressive, and his work, even’ 
when it does not show the immediate charm of such poems 
as Mr. Kendon’s, is more certain evidence of the vitality of the 
poetic impulse than Mr. Brown’s self-conscious preparation, 
If'some of Mr. MacDiarmid’s poetry is obscure (and very little 
of it is) it is at any rate intelligent, sensitive and honest. 
MicuaEL ROBERTS. 


Gordon Once Mote 


Gordon at Khartoum. By John Buchan. (Peter Davies, 5s.) 


Ir is natural that much should have been written about so 
heroic and unusual a nature as Charles Gordon. Some three 
years ago, for the centenary of his birth, two excellent bio- 
graphies of him were published : one by Mr. W. E. Wortham 
covering his whole career, and the second by Mr. Bernard 
Allen, dealing especially with his service in the Soudan and 
his tragic end. But it may be feared that most people, being 
ignorant of Africa, know him chiefly through what Mr, 
Buchan calls Lytton Strachey’s ‘* ingenious travesty” in 
Wminent Victorians. ‘*Travesty” I admit, but why 
ingenious? When a master of smart epigram sets out 
resolved to pick holes in every fine character, it does not 
require much ingenuity to discover or insert a hole, especially 
if one accepts the evidence of a jealous and vindictive rival 
written after the hero’s death, as Colonel Chaillé-Long wrote. 
But because the common mind revels in suspicions of a 
blemish in greatness, there is always the danger lest Lytton 
Strachey’s travesty should be accepted as an epitaph. 

A brief and sympathetic vindication was all the more 
needed, and Mr. John Buchan was just the man to undertake 
it. For Gordon was a man after his own heart—resolute, 
versatile, and above suspicion of self-seeking. British history, 
especially in the last century, abounds in splendid examples 
of courage and resource, but a learned Roman Catholic once 
told me Gordon was the only saint we had ever produced. 
“Saint”? is hardly the word. Saints are assumed to be 


simple, sweet and submissive. ‘ Talk of two natures in one!” 7 


But his simplicity, when it. 
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Gordon said; ‘I have a hundred, and they are none alike, é 


and all want to rule.” What Mr. Buchan writes is confirmed 
by what those who knew Gordon have told me : 

“He was not an easy man to work with, for he had moods of 
extreme irritability and petulance, which he sincerely repented, 
With a deep love and charity towards mankind, he could be grossly 
uncharitable in his behaviour to individuals, and men whose 
affections he had won by his gentleness would be amazed when 
his eyes, ‘ like blue diamonds,’ blazed at some trifle with wrath or 
hardened into a stony hostility.” 

Lord Cromer, who has been often accused of neglecting 
Gordon or refusing his demands, in reality supported him 
loyally even against his own interests or judgement. But we 
read that Cromer found him a difficult subordinate and was 
fond of quoting Gordon’s own words in his journal: ‘* I know 
if I was chief I would never employ myself, for I am im 
corrigible.” 
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Design 
in Modern Life 


Edited by John Gloag 10s. 6d. 
Profusely Illustrated 


Who knows what the Public Wants? 
JOHN GLOAG 
Clothes JAMES LAVER 


The Living Room and Furniture 
GORDON RUSSELL 


The Kitchen ELIZABETH DENBY 
Light A. B. READ 

Housing E. MAXWELL FRY 
Public Buildings ROBERT ATKINSON 
The Street FRANK PICK 


The Countryside and the Town 
E. MAXWELL FRY 


The Meaning and Importance of Design 
FRANK PICK 


Three Progress and Period Charts of English 
Design by RAYMOND McGRATH 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
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In 
four years 


NAOMI JACOB 


has increased her sales 


5-fold 


Each book published has 
shown steady increase in sales 
until, with the publication of 
her last novel, FOUR 
GENERATIONS, we are 


able to make the above claim. 


We have pleasure in announcing for publica- 
tion to-day a new long novel by this author :, 


The LOADED 
STICK. 


HUTCHINSON 














1 6" EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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for holiday reading 
| UPHILL 
by 


Evelyn Wrench 


“Sir Evelyn Wrench’s autobiography 
deserves all the nice things that have 
been said about it. And that is high 
praise, because I remember few books 
of its kind in recent years that have 
been more cordially welcomed.” 


—CLENNELL WILKINSON in 
LONDON MERCURY. 


“ As fascinating as any novel.” 
—GLASGOIV HERALD. 


i 8/6 net from all booksellers, 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD., 
44 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Certainly he was a mystic. He always strove after com- 
munion with the unseen, but he was possessed with a spirit 
of ambition, not for place or honours, but for action in which 
his whole genius might find scope. Mr. Buchan cleverly 
draws parallels from our carlicr history. Gordon, we are 
told, had none of Cromwell’s agonies of estrangement, those 
tortures which are the fate of subtler and profounder spirits. 
His religion was more like that of Major-General Thomas 
Harrison, who walked confidently through life, looking 
forward happily to the command of the left wing at Arma- 
geddon. At moments of crisis Gordon could hardly suppress 
his longing to command any wing of Armageddon here 
below, in this terrestrial sphere. Knowing well his power, 
he burned to use it to the full. Philanthropy at Gravesend, 
conjectural exploration in Palestine, or social caresses among 
the lions of London herds, what were they in comparison with 
command in China or in the desert, or in any other region of 
Armageddon ? 


No wonder such a man puzzled and irritated Mr. Gladstone 
and John Morley, whose minds were set upon home affairs, 
Ireland, and the extension of the suffrage. It is less excusable 
that when the dash across the desert was proposed, Sir 
Redvers Buller is reported to have observed that “ the man 
was not worth the camels.” As in the course of a tragic 
drama, Mr. Buchan, with no loss of words or useless lamenta- 
tion, narrates the hesitations in the Cabinet, and the loss of 
invaluable time upon the expedition that struggled up the 
Nile and across the desert for the solitary soldier's relief, 
and struggled in vain. With fine reserve Mr. Buchan has 
told the splendid and pitiful story again. It ends with Queen 
Victoria's ery of ** Too late!’ the most poignant words in all 
our history. After a siege of 317 days, one of the noblest 
examples of our race, standing alone upon the palace steps 
at Khartoum, had fallen to the spear of an Arab who cried : 
*O cursed one, your time has come!” 


Henry W. NeEvINson. 

















CRUISING 


ON THE ONE HAND 
The need for cash to pay 


AND ON THE OTHER 
The danger of carrying on 


wine bills, laundry charges, one’s person or in the lug- 


tips, and odd expenses on gage more thanaminimum 


board the ship, sum in notes, 


The two may be reconciled in our Travellers 
Cheques of £5 or £10 each, which Customers 
may buy at a moment’s notice at any of our 
branch offices; the £5 cheques are generally 
the handier. For obtaining foreign money for 
use ashore, we again suggest our Travellers 
Cheques; or if only loose change is needed, 
it can usually be had on board before 
touching at ports of call 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 




















Napoleonica 
Philip 





The Hundred Days. (1815). By Guedalla. (Peter 


avies. 5s. 






Translated and edited by J. M. Thorapson, 
103. 6d.) 


Letters of Napoleon. 
(Basil Blackwell. 











In just over a hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Guedalla has 
contrived to give his readers an astonishingly vivid account 
of the Hundred Days. Not one of the dramatic or melo- 
dramatic incidents of that wonderful journey from Porto 
Ferrajo to Paris is omitted, though one may perhaps regret 
that no allusion is made to the gradual change of style in 
Napoleon’s proclamations which, starting with the strong 
Jacobinical ery of “ Citoyens!” in the first, grows less and 
less revolutionary as success becomes more sure and respon- 
sibility approaches. One would have thought it would have 
appealed to Mr. Guedalla’s sense of humour, which comes 
out well in his admirable account of the Emperor's stay in 
Paris, with its absurd pretence that Napoleon could ever be 
a constitutional monarch, and its solemn farce of a civilian 
Napoleon played at the Champ de Mai. Yet Mr. Guedalla 
is not blind to the pathetic side of the story, and does full 
justice to the helplessness of Napoleon even when convinced 
of the treachery of Fouché. In the account of the Waterlco 
campaign, otherwise quite admirable, perhaps the reader 
is not given sufficient indication of the weary length of the 
battle—it must have seemed long enough to Wellington— 
for Mr. Guedalla’s account gives the impression that it might 
almost have been over in an hour; nor perhaps does he give 
enough emphasis to the really critical state of affairs that 
faced Wellington when La Haye Sainte fell into the enemy's 
hands. 


In an appendix Mr. Guedalla advances the theory 
that the main objective of Napoleon was Brussels, and 
makes a sort of leit motif through the book by means of the 
remarks that fell from Napoleon during the previous year. 
But is it not possible to exaggerate the lure of “ Brussels as 
the capital of Belgium’? For Belgium then had no political 
importance, and if Napoleon’s objective was the capital of the 
country, then Brussels could only be a stage on the road to 
The Hague. He can scarcely have anticipated from the fall 
of a mere provincial town the political results that attended 
the capture of Vienna and Berlin, and that he expected to 
obtain from the fall of Madrid and Moscow. Mr. Guedalla 
frankly admits that his theory is not entirely satisfactory ; 
on the other hand there is justice in his claim that it suits 
the facts better than those which attribute Napoleon’s defeat 
to his generals, the weather and the tactical mistakes of the 
Duke of Wellington. The four drawings of the battlefield, 
made within a day or two of the action, and taken from His 
Majesty’s collection at Windsor, are not the least remarkable 
feature of a very interesting book. 


Mr. Thompson’s book is at once more original and less 
original than Mr. Guedalla’s: less original because it is 
composed of extracts from correspondence, more original 
because no one has yet faced the task of making a selection 
from the 54,000 (or is it $0,000 ?) letters of Napoleon. Mr. 
Thompson gives us 292 letters drawn from all available 
sources with the intention, not that they should be illustrative 
of Napoleon’s history so much as of the multifarious character 
of his genius, such as an administrator, a legist, a diplomat, 
a restorer of altars, an oppressor of the Pope, a promoter 
of education, a muzzler of the Press, a family man, a gentleman, 
a cad. Mr. Thompson has laid the ordinary English reader 
under a debt, because even through the veil of translation, 
the peculiar jerky quality of Napoleon’s style comes clearly 
out, whether he is writing a hard business letter, or whether 
he is writing claptrap, in which art he was as great a master 
as in other things. If the book leads anyone to browse in 
Napoleon’s correspondence, and nothing else can give any 
adequate conception of his versatility, it will have done good 
service, especially if it serves to correct some prevalent ideas 
about Napoleon. The selection is well done; if another 
edition is called for, it might be well to insert the letter 
which Napoleon wrote after the carnage of Borodino: c'est 
le plus beau champ de bataille que jai vu. It shows what 
Napoleon thought was the characteristic to be desired in 8 
battlefield. 
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KAREL CAPEK ; _ f 
e will never forget! 
Hordubal 
Fourteen happy days 


A Novel. 7s. 6d. 


“One closes the book with the feeling that for 
a brief hour one has been vouchsafed to move and 
have one’s being ameng these Slav peasants. Each 
and all of them come to life in these pages. . . . 
Events move to their predestined close as in a 


Greek drama.”—The Times. 


George Al'sn & Unwin Ltd. 
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JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part? 


One million five shillings each year are needed 
to maintain the Life-Boat Service. 


Send whatever you can afford 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lt.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


in pounds, 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 


FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” X 554”, fringed ends. 
HEAVIER RUGS in all ~ principal Clans qear7A(s 
from 21/- to 42/-, 2F Ly} 








TRAVEL 





RUGS 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 











-LONDON POOR CLERGY— 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Administered by theVen. the Archdeacons of the Diocese of London 
The object of the Fund is ONTRIBUTIONS to the 
to assist in providing Holi- wee pat tt i. 
days for the poorer Clergy | this season, addressed to 
in the whole Diocese of = 4 — the 
: *.: : ev. Freb. G. H. Vincent, 
London, and in addition it St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate 
makes Block Grants to the | Hill, E.C. 4, will be grate- 
Dioceses of Southwark and 
Chelmsford (London-over- 


fully received. 
Bank. Ltd, 5 St. Paul's 
the-Border). hu ; 


Churchyard, EC. 4. 











Bankers: Westminster 
















by the sea— good 
food, plenty of fresh 
air . . . what 
greater happiness 
than this for those 
who dwell in dreary 
slum streets ? 





In thankfulness 
for the holiday 
you have had 
or are about to 
have, please 
send now. 

will give 3 
£5 children 

and their 


jaded mother a 
fortnight’s holi- Please 
day. 
will send = give 
| poor 
mother 
and baby away them 
for | week. 
e. 
a kindly 
Gifts for the : 
Fresh Air Fund 
welcomed by th u ht 
Preb. Carlile, 0 § ie 
C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Chie} Secretary, 
55, Bryanston 


, London, 
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MR. ALEC 
WAUGH 


The Celebrated Novelist, 
writes : 








“The future of every 
human being is shadowed 
by the menace of incurable 
disease. .It is hoped and 
believed that in a few yeers 
that menace will be re- 
moved: that the cure wiil 
be found for what was held to be incurable. But in its great 
fight against disease The Cancer Hospital is heavily handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Surely every man should regard his 
contribution to its. support in the same light that he regards 
the payment of the life insurance premiums that he makes so 
readily. In both cases he is safeguarding his own and his 
dependents’ future. 

** Will you not Jook on it in that light: 
for the future > ” 


for your own sake end 


Please send a Special Gift to the Secretary: 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD —- LONDON, 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 ‘Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Kaleidoscope. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Crack Of Whips. By H. A. Manhood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Legion of the Rearguard. By Francis Carty. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Ann and Aurelia. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus. 

7s. 6d.) 

Hazxit7 once wrote (he was referring to the paintings in thé 
Dulwich Gallery, but his remark is equally applicable to 
literature): ‘*It is not the addition of individual cirecum- 
stances but the omission of gencral truth, that makes the 
little, the deformed, and the short-lived in art,’ and it is the 
presence of general truth which distinguishes the stories of 
Herr Stefan Zweig from the stories of Mr. Manhood, Mr. Carty 
and Mr. Alington. This has nothing to do with the old 
quarrel between the romantic and the realist; indeed 
Herr Zweig is more of a realist than Mr. Manhood, whose 
stories too often have the cxaggerated brutality of the 
romantic (his prose has the ugly knotted quality of a 
Sandow strong man). But to Herr Zweig his story is a 
starting point for a long mental journey, while to the others, 
one feels, the plot is an end in itself; the excitement the 
reader feels is the excitement of a kidnapped man, who 
beneath his bandage is aware of the long distance travelled 
but not of what his eyes may see when the handkerchief is 
untied. 

He is carried sometimes a very long way. There is a story 
here, ‘ Transfiguration,” told in the first person by 
Baron Friedrich Michael von G., an officer in an Austrian 
dragoon regiment, a bored, blasé man, whose life is trans- 
formed by the commission of a small unintended crime. 
The officer picked up a stranger's betting slip at the races 
end did not return it (the man’s ugliness, awkwardness and 
middle-class air had irritated him); the horse won, curiosity 
led him to cash the slip, and he found himself in possession of 
six hundred and forty crowns. He did not need the money, 
nor was the man who dropped the slip poor; no crude point 
of that kind is made; but the Baron was quite unable to 
return the money without exposing himself to social disgrace. 
It is a nicely contrived starting point for the author’s imagin- 
ation, for Herr Zweig has nothing in common with the episodic 
school of short story writers. He must wring the last 
ingenuity, the last subtlety from his subject. The Baron 
spent the evening on the Prater; his small theft, by releasing 
him from the inhibitions of his set, drove him to seek 
companionship among a class he had previously ignored. 
But he in turn was ignored ; his clothes alone were enough 
to fill the common people with suspicion and constraint. 
When he followed an unattractive undesired prostitute, it 
was from affection and gratitude because by showing him 
attention she seemed to offer him a chance to identify 
himself with her class. She was in league with two black- 
mailers who posed as police officers and threatened to 
arrest him. He knew quite well what they were, he called 
their bluff, he recognized their hunger and disappointment. 

“At this instant, however, I was overcome by a fecling of 
immense sympathy, of brotherly sympathy for these two fellows. 
After all, what had they wanted of me, the two hungry loafers ? 
. . » Two or three paltry crowns! They might have throttled 
me there in the gloomy wood, might have robbed me and murdered 
me. Yet they had merely tried, in clumsy fashion, to frighten 
me into handing over some of my loose silver. How could I dare, 
I who had been a thief from sheer caprice, who had become a 
criminal because I wanted a thrill, how could I dare to torment 
the poor devils ? In my turn I was ashamed because I had played 
with their fears.” 

So Herr Zweig’s comedy reaches its climax with the 
Baron’s pretence of fear, his pleas for mercy, the two hundred 
crowns pressed into the hands of the frightened black- 
mailers. ‘* I took out my notecase. I opened it slowly and 
ostentatiously. It would have been easy for any one of them 
to snatch it and be off. But they looked timidly away. 
Between them and me there was a secret bond ; no longer a 
struggle for mastery, but an understanding, mutual confi- 
dence, a human relationship.” 

I have described this story at length, not only because it 
is an example of how Herr Zweig squeezes his orange to the 
last drop, but because its insistence that ‘* whosoever is 


indifferent to any of the forms and modes of life commits’ 


a crime’ recurs again and again. These stories are the 
expression of class consciousness, not in the sense of class 
superiority but of class guilt. In ‘ Impromptu Study of a f 
Handicraft,” the narrator secretly follows a beaten unsuc- 
cessful pickpocket on his rounds, watening his methods, 
sharing his terrors, drinking near him at the café where he 
goes to buy a glass of milk. 

* At this moment, when I saw the pickpocket (a man who would 
be officially classed as a criminal) drinking the most innocent, the 
most childish of beverages, when I saw him gulping down soft, white 
milk—in some inscrutable way he ceased for me to be a thief, 
He was but one more of les misérables, one more of the numberless 
poor and hunted and ailing and pitiable inhabitants of this blighted 
planet; and I felt bound to him by ties far more fundamentak 
than those of curiosity. In all the manifestations of our universal 
humanity—nudity, cold, sleep, fatigue—in every supreme need 
of our mortal flesh, a term is put to the artificial distinctions that 
lead us to class people as good or bad, as reputable or disreputable, 
as honest or dishonest. These artificialities fall away, and nothing 
remains but the unhappy animal which suffers hunger and thirst, 
which needs sleep and rest, even as do you and I and others.” 

After reading Herr Zweig’s subtle indirect contemplative 
stories, one is tempted to dismiss Mr. Manhood’s crude 
brutalities too lightly. But Mr. Manhood, whatever his 
faults, takes his art seriously, and if his style seems to this 
reviewer unusually clumsy, it cannot be called careless; 
every personification (‘the dust of the yard rising gustily 
as if in horror’’) is deliberate, every simile misused to 
describe something definite by a comparison with something 
vague (‘‘a cigarette drooping and smoking like the wick of 
a short-lived soul’’) is intended. But my quarrel is not 
only with Mr. Manhood’s style; Hazlitt’s sentence is 
applicable to the material of such stories as ‘ Crack of 
Whips,” where a gang of children revenge one of their 
number by breaking the wrists of an incredibly brutal animal 
trainer, and ** Three Nails,” where a baker crucifies his pious 
unfaithful wife. Realistic in detail, romantic in conception, 
these stories deal too closely with individual oddities ; they 
represent no general truth, and it is the general truth of 
Herr Zweig’s stories which raises them to their very high 
level; these are plots pure and simple. 

Mr. Carty is more historian than novelist. He deals with 
the civil war in Southern Ireland between the signing of the 
treaty and De Valera’s order to the irregulars—** Soldiers of 
Liberty! Legion of the Rearguard !"’—to lay down their 
arms. The principal character is an Irregular, but Mr. 
Carty writes without bitterness, with an extreme modera- 
tion. Moderation can easily be mistaken for fairness, but 
there may be more fairness in a passionate partiality than 
in Mr. Carty’s * all good fellows, even when mistaken” 
attitude. This way of treating history through fiction has 
an obvious disadvantage: the reader is continually dis- 
tracted from his enjoyment of the novel by his wish to check 
the facts. (What authority has Mr. Carty for his version of 
Michael Collins’s death ? Is his portrait of Mr. De Valera 
a little idealized ?) But this novel written by an eye-witness 
of the civil war is always interesting, often exciting, and 
presents what history cannot do, the curious mental com 
trasts of a local, a provincial war, the shy romantic prudish 
affections of gunmen on the run. 

Mr. Alington’s satiric portrait of Aurelia Buttress, a 
famous actress of that stuffy kind which receives official 
recognition and feels most at home in Shakespeare, is very 
amusing, from her appearance as a Lady of the Court ia 
Laurence Winchester’s production of Hamlet (‘‘ A virile, 
organ-voiced Hamlet.he made, whose self-communings must 
have been clearly audible throughout Elsinore. To hear 
him conversing with his father’s ghost upon the battlements 
was to hear deep calling unto deep ’’) to her final defeat by 
a young actress of the new Tallulah school. But his book 
suffers from a to» obvious pattern. Mr. Alington alternates 
the career of Aurelia with that of her unfortunate school- 
friend Ann (Ann marries a husband who “ drinks” quite 
in the old temperance pamphlet style), and the eventual 
reunion of the old widow and the retired Dame of the British 
Empire can be seen approaching with grim inevitability from 
the first pages of_a rather wordy novel. 
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BROWNE & LILLY BUILT— 


Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 
. i d construction as well as outward good appear- 
amen oe ane that all Browne & Lilly Buildings will last 
a lifetime . ..- makes them of 

permanent value and an asset 
to your property. 


CHILDREN’S 
from £26: 6:0 

ITE FOR FREE 
Wes TRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R 
showing Bungalows, 
Club Houses, Pavil- 
ions, etc., also Gar- 
ages, Greenhouses, 
Sheds and Portable 
Buildings of, ail 
kinds. Or visit_our 
permanent Show ood 
Grounds. 








DENS 











BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. Phone: Reading 4489. 


"Grams* Portabie. Reading. 
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INHALANT \\ 


PREVENTS 
“FLU” 





for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 


a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. 
‘‘ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat, 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 

All Chemists 2/- and 3'- 
¥.20 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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Joyous Days for 
16,000 . Slum Children 





The dates on which 
we plan to give this 
large number of 
poor children a day 
at Southend-on-Sea, 
or in the country, 
are 

July 7, 30, 31, 

August 1, 2, 3. 





Will you share in 
giving summer Joys 
to girls and boys > 


WATER BABIES. 
FUNDS ARE STILL NEEDED. 
£2 for 20. 


Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by The 


2/- pays for one. 
Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
asl End 


MISSION 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 





ALF, SARAH and 


. he LITTLE 'UN 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. je Ai grateful 


for your response. 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Sou‘hampton 























UNCOMMON KNOWLEDGE 


A voyage of discovery into a newly charted world of wonders 
—that is what a brilliant South African doctor has made of 
his non-technical study of the Human Body. His bock* reads 
like a romance by Jules Verne or G. Wells. 

In vivid, pictureful language he tells of elaborate chemical 
laboratories, electrical systems and by-products plants, all work- 
ing, night and day, within every Human Being! 


A DOCTOR TELLS 


In this volume this gifted doctor unlocks a treasure-house of uncom- 
mon knowledge—vital to all, but hitherto inaccessible to the average 
man. His account of the Body—taken organ by organ—is presented 
with a candour and compieteness never achieved before. 
The work has already appeared in serial form in The Cape Argus— 
South Africa’s most famous newspaper. The extraordinary interest 
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What would 
YoU 


do? 


A boy of seven—thrashed with a dog lead, 
tied to a back kitchen mangle from morning 
to night—or, for a change, locked in a coal 
cellar without food, or kept in a bath of cold 
water. 


That was one child helped by the N.S.P.C.C. 
108,918 children came under its care lasi year. 
Not all so brutally treated, but thousands—many 
of them mere habies—neglected, exposed to all 
kinds of danger, moral and physical, and deprived 
of all home love. 


The sympathy and help you would like to give 
to these wretched children can be given through 
The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Its 263 “ Children’s Men“ seek to 
ensure an endurable life for every child. 


Please Help NOW! 


by sending a gift to Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., 
Hon. Treasurer, or to William J. Elliott, Director, 


N:-S-P-C:-C 


Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2 
Chairman: THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 
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Current Literature 


THE FREE FISHERS 
By John Buchan 


There is no substitute for Mr. Buchan, but his latest novel 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) gives one an uneasy idea 
that Mr. Buchan is trying to be a substitute for himself. 
The Free Fishers is crammed with the right ingredients : 
fishermen, hills, boats, hard-riding Scots, and intrigue in high 
slaces : but to these must be added villains, lonely houses, fair 
adies, dark ladies, persons of title, romance : and romance : 
and again, romance. And this is a pity, for Mr. Buchan 
can manage without such twopence-coloured splendour. 
His baronets, even if they are the best whips in the kingdom, 
need not produce modish cartes de visite at every turn: we 
shall watch next for them to flick imaginary specks of dust 
from their ruffles of priceless Mechlin lace (It Must Be 
Mechlin). His chapters need not “tell of a dark wood and a 
dark lady.” His hero need not (when asked ‘*“* What high 
business does this mission portend ?”’) reply, 

“It is a mission of iife and death, and it concerns a place close 
by called the Merry Mouth. We are racing against time for the 
life of a great man and the soul of a greater woman.” 


In fact, as everybody knows, Mr. Buchan has no need 
to rely upon that “certain colouring of imagination,” 
which turns ordinary, likeable characters into Heroes, 
Dark Ladies, or rugged fishermen with hearts of gold. One 
character in The Free Fishers, though gilt with the same 
brush, retains his human or amateur status throughout : 
and that is Mr. Anthony Lammas, a minister of the Kirk, 
professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of St. 
Andrews, and a member from boyhood of the ancient guild 
of the Free Fishers of Forth. Nanty Lammas is good 
Buchan all right. How disappointed we should be if the 
hero were not a little, unheroic man, more used to groceries 
or moral philosophy or whatever it is than doughty deeds, 
but proving doughtier than anybody and carrying off all 
the honours in the final tussle. All of which things Nanty 
is, and does. ‘ 

The setting of the tale is the best Buchan. Nanty is 
the best Buchan. The tale itself is in the best Buchan 
tradition. The blame for its shortcomings perhaps lies most 
with the dialogue. Like M. Jourdain, everyone in The Free 
Fishers talks prose. ‘‘ Who are you? Oh, tell me who you are 
that travels the Green Dod at midnight ?...” Or: 

“ God, there'll be rough work at Hungrygrain. . . . It’s a bleak, 
God-forgotten spot among whaups and peesweeps and _peat- 
mosses. But there have been queer ongoings there for many 
a day, and at this very hour there are queerer still. And now 
there’s converging upon that moorland bit a dour country writer, 
who'll likely get his throat cut, and a fine gentleman in buckskins 
who seeks satisfaction for his wounded honour. He’ll maybe 
get more satisfaction than he likes. It’s a bonny kettle of fish, 
and it will soon come to the boil.’ 


If Mr. Buchan would explain what the other people do while 
this sort of thing is going on, he would explain a good deal. 


A QUAKER JOURNAL (Vol.2. 1843-1861) 
Edited by G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker 


The first volume of this interesting personal record, the Diary 
and Reminiscences of William Lucas of Hitchin, covering the 
years from 1804 to 1843, has already been noticed at length in 
The Spectator. Sufficient now to comment on the general 
effect of this peep into another world. It is a world of disci- 
plines and restraints which is almost incomprehensible to us 
today. The contacts between individuals, however intimate 
and however long matured, were straitened by a reserve and a 
convention comparable only to the delicacies of approach such 
as marked Chinese society in its most elaborate developments. 
A rough word, an indulgence in mood, fell like bombshells. 
What boilings-up of the spirit must have lurked behind this 
masked society of the Quakers; what secret rebellion of 
youth, of sex, of vanity. How much more exciting, therefore, 
must life have been then than it is today, when there is no 
opposition, no authority. How much drama, for instance, 
can be inferred from this passage : 

** Our sister Martha has been much pressed by J. B., but, as he 
is in entire ignorance of her real disposition, which by no means 
appears to her friends suitable for matrimony, even if any eligible 
offer took place, all the opposition that could be offered has been. 
The pertinacity of the man will not allow him to give it up, and 
her conduct must make it plain that she is flattered by his preference. 
Altogether it is a very unpleasant business, to our dear parents 
particularly so.” 


** Our sister Martha” would probably get very much less 
excitement out of the courtship today. Apart from personal 
affairs, this volume of the Journal (Hutchinson, 18s.) covers 
a period of great economic and industrial change: the Corn 
Law troubles, the coming of the railways, &e. We frequently 
find entries to the effect that “ the state of affairs in the money 
market is becoming very serious.”” This journal, indeed, is a 
goldmine for the historian as well as for the general reader. 








ABC OF READING 
By Ezra Pound 


“The present pages,” writes Mr. Pound in an introductory 
note, ‘‘ should be impersonal enough to serve as a text-book ” ; 


and apparently that is meant in all seriousness. Nothing 
that Mr. Pound writes is in any sense impersonal, and this 
book (Routledge, 4s. 6d.), is rather more idiosyncratic than 
usual. Its construction is loose and baffling, its style repeti- 
tious, crude and cacophonous. And yet we read on with 
interest, for in spite of, perhaps because of, the irritation, 
there is a certain stimulus. Mr. Pound certainly possesses 
an acute appreciation of poetry, and the “ Treatise on Metre” 
with which this volume ends is perhaps the only addition 
made to our knowledge of the technique of verse for the last 
125 years. But Mr. Pound, the poet, is a very different person 
from Mr. Pound the critic, and the rest of the book is really 
a bundle of prejudices. His defence of Chaucer is welcome, ~ 
but it is a pity that it has to be made at the expense of © 
Shakespeare. To say that “‘ Chaucer had a deeper knowledge _ 
of life than Shakespeare ” is only true for a certain definition © 
of life; eventually we find that Mr. Pound means that 
Chaucer was more cultured—that he was, as he rather naively 
puts it, “‘a man with whom we could have discussed Fabre 
and Fraser.” Besides Chaucer, Mr. Pound ‘“ exhibits” 
Gavin Douglas, Arthur Golding, Mark Alexander Boyd 
(nominated as author of “ the most beautiful sonnet in the 
language ’’), Marlowe, Donne, Herrick, Rochester, Butler, 
Pope, Crabbe, Landor, and Browning. Campion, Waller, ~ 
the Earl of Dorset, and Fitzgerald are mentioned with | 
approval or respect. The following poets are not mentioned 
at all, or only to be sneered at : Skelton, Spenser, Chapman, 
Webster, Herbert, Vaughan, Dryden, Crashaw, Milton, 
Collins, Wordsworth, Shelley, Cohr.dge, Keats, Arnold. It 
is an odd assortment of sheep and goats; interesting as a 
poet’s confession, but not very convincing as criticism, and 
quite useless in the class-room. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT JONES 
By Frederic Watson 


The modern biographer treads a difficult path. Ifhe refuses © 
to indulge in the precarious feats of the pseudo-Stracheys, ~ 
who, like trick-cyclists, have had their day, he is in danger of f 
reverting to the more antique school of monumental bio- © 
graphy, where the ghost of greatness is sealed up for ever ina 
marmoreal cenotaph, weighty with document and ornate with 
eulogy. It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Watson has erred 
neither to the right nor to the left. He was fortunate in | 
his subject. Sir Robert Jones was not a figure that often | 
occupied the public eye ; members of his profession do not | 
court publicity, and he, perhaps the greatest orthopaedic | 
surgeon in medical history, had too true a sense of values and 
too great a love for his work to step beyond his professional 
reputation. Yet the barest record of his labours and achieve- 
ments would convince a reader of his greatness, and Mr. 
Watson has given us much more. He writes with affection 
and simplicity, and succeeds in inspiring a similar affection 
in his reader, who is thus able to appreciate to the full the © 
magnitude of Sir Robert Jones’ work and the tragedy of his 7 
disappointment when the hospital at Shepherd’s Bush, which 
he had built up as a centre for post-War orthopaedics, was 
closed down by the Ministry of Pensions. For like all great 
men, he was not content with superlative efficiency in his 
immediate work, but had always his attention fixed on the — 
larger issues of National Health and the alleviation of all the © 
suffering which survived as a legacy from the War. The 
book (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) is well written and 
easily read. 


THE EXPLORERS OF NORTH AMERICA 
By J. Bartlet Brebner 


A remarkably lucid and interesting account of three cen- 
turies of travel is given by Dr. J. Bartlet Brebner, of Columbia 
University, in The Explorers of North America (Black, 18s.). 
He begins with Columbus, and deals successively with the 
Spanish journeys northward from Mexico, the French travels 
southward from Canada, and the English explorations westward 
from New England and Virginia, and south-westward from 
Hudson’s Bay, together with other scattered efforts by the 
Russians and the Dutch, and with the later American travels 
down to 1806. The subject is vast, but, when treated com- 
prehensively as in this learned book, becomes intelligible, 
whereas the many special studies of separate journeys ap 
only to experts. Dr. Brebner shows that the early Spaniards 
by 1540 had roamed far and wide over what is now the Middle 
West of the United States, though they made few permanent 
settlements north of the Rio Grande, because they could not 
find the gold mines of which they had been told by romancers. 
The French, working from Canada, had, of course, bettet 
fortune in that they occupied more or less the whole Missis- 
sippi valley, though they could not hold their ground against 
English arms and the pressure of English colonists moving 
westwards. The book is a valuable account of a great subject, 
and it is provided with useful maps and a good bibliography. 
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The NEW 
INSTANTANEOUS LID «You know how particular I am about my 
tobacco .. . always have it specially blended. 


s, was Imagine my feelings at discovering I’d come away 
in his SEALS THE | without arranging for a supply to follow me. 
all the As a man without hope I went to a tobacconist 

| 4 FLAVO U R in the village. But a explaining my dilemma 
he confidently handed me a tin of Gold Block. | 
A stroke of luck, you'll admit, for Gold Block 
has a flavour which is quite distinctive, and I 
don’t have to worry about my tobacco now.” 


GOLD BLOCK 
tine Virginia Cut Plug 


2 oz. Tins... 2/9 i lb. Tins... 5/6 




















Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. G.B.123A 
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Finance 
The Home Railway Outlook 


In noting from time to time in The Spectator the pro- 
spects of English Railways from the stockholder’s point 
of view, I have felt it necessary to adopt a very cautious 
tone with regard to the prospects for the Ordinary 
Stocks, although it has been possible for some time past 
to speak hopefully with regard to many of the Debenture 
and Preference Issues. During the early part of the 
. present year there was a great rise in Ordinary as well 
as in Prior Charge Stocks, the advance being based upon 
hopes of improving traffics. Those hopes have, to a large 
extent, been fulfilled, so that in the case of the four 
Trunk Railways there was an increase in Gross Traffic 
Receipts for the first half of the current year of £3,301,232. 
At first sight this appears to be a very substantial 
increase, and one promising some good results, at the 
end of the year, for the stockholders. There are, how- 
ever, at least three factors which have to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place the comparison is 
with abnormally low figures for the first half of 1933. 
In the second place it is almost certain that when the 
half-yearly statements are issued later this month it will 
be shown that as against, this increase in Gross Receipts 
there has been a considerable expansion in working 
expenditure. And in the third place, the fact that during 
recent months there has been an agitation for a restora- 
tion of the cuts in wages, which were imposed in 1931, 
has offset any effect which the higher gross earnings 
might have had upon prices of the Ordinary Stocks. 


IMPARTIAL VIEW ESSENTIAL. 

Probably there was never a time when it was so neces- 
sary to take a judicial and impartial view of the points at 
issue, between capital and labour, which in this particular 
instance means the interests of railway stockholders and 
of those employed by the railway industry. If in any- 
thing that is said or written, less than justice is done to 
the case of employees, there can only be a reactionary 
feeling fraught with unfavourable developments, and 
subsequently with developments unfavourable to the 
stockholders themselves. On the other hand, however, 
the fact has also to be frankly faced, that if injustice is 
inflicted on capital, it will ultimately react unfavourably, 
not only upon stockholders, but upon Labour generally, 
for the impairment of confidence will restrict the flow of 
capital necessary to finance new industrial developments. 

“STANDARD ” REVENUES. 

So far as may be judged, the agitation which began 
early this year for the restoration of the wages cuts, 
rested largely upon the fact that. some improve- 
ment was shown last year in Net Revenues. What, 
however, seems to have been left out of consideration is 
the fact that not one of the railway companies during 
last year earned a Net Revenue at all approaching 
to the “ Standard Revenues ”. which were supposed to 
be secured to them under the Railways Act. of. 1921. 
Indeed, only one company earned anything at all on its 
Ordinary Stock last year. The “‘ Standard Revenues ” 
of the railways under consideration come to £51,000,000 
in the aggregate. That figure, be it remembered, was 
based on the pre-War, 1913 level plus allowances for 
capital expenditure since. It makes no allowance for the 
stockholders’ increased cost of living since the pre-War 
days. Unfortunately, however, this standard level is at 
present far from being reached, the Net Revenues of the 
Four Trunk Railways of 1933 being under £29,000,000. 
But while the Net Revenues have fallen far below the 
“ Standard,” the wage bills of the Four Lines which in 
1913 aggregated abcut £47,000,000, totalled £172,000,000 
in 1921, and even in 1923 the figure was as high as 
£118,000,000, while even in 1933 it was £93,000,000. Not 
only so, but it has to be remembered that any reduction 
in the present wage rates; compared with the time when 
Government control ceased in 1921, is far more than 
balanced by the great fall in the cost of living. 

A Comparison. 


It is difficult, therefore, to see on what grounds there 
can be a claim for immediate restoration of the 5 per cent. 










cut made in 1931 on the ground of cost of living, while it 
is still more difficult to see how the claim can be based 
on the actual net earnings of the Railways. In 1930 the 
four Lines between them had a net income of £37,700,000, 
while for last year, as I have already stated, the amount 
was under £29,000,000. Moreover, so greatly have the 
profits fallen that dividends on Ordinary stocks have 
disappeared, the 3 per cent. still paid on the Great 
Western Ordinary stock having been obtained from 
Reserves. In 1913 out of each £1 received by the railways 
in earnings 7s. 3d. went in wages and 2s. 10d. towards 
dividends on the Ordinary stock. In 1933 the amount 
received by wages out of every £1 was Ils., leaving 1d, 
for the Ordinary stockholder. Needless to say that this 
state of affairs has had a disastrous effect upon capital 
values. Thus to quote two examples, L. M. and §, 
Ordinary Stock, which in 1923 stood at 118, is today 
about 22, while L.N.E.R. Preferred which stood at 89 in 
1923 is now about 17. 
Tue Position Topay. 

But what is to be said of the position today in the light 
of the good increase in gross revenues for the past half- 
year? In this connexion I cannot forbear from referring 
to what I can only describe as a piece of special pleading 
in the columns of the Daily Express of July 5th. That 
newspaper has bestirred itself actively during recent 
months in asserting that various industries can quite 
readily afford to pay increased wages, a very laudable 
campaign, only it is necessary to state the facts fully 
and fairly. Here is what appeared in the Daily Express 
on the date named : 
Restore Rarw Cours. 

British railways prosper. 
larger earnings. 

The estimated increase in this year’s earnings will exceed 
£9,000,000. That will put the total net earnings of the railways up 
to nearly £38,000,000. 

In 1931, the year when the railwaymen’s wages were cut, the 
earnings were £33,000,000. 

There is plenty in the bag to hand those cuts back NOW. 
























The Big Four Railway Groups report 


PREMATURE Optimism ? 

It will be noticed that the first line of the foregoing 
cutting asserts that “ British railways prosper.” Ih 
view, however, of the actual facts extending over a num- 
ber of recent years it may be doubted whether Railway 
stockholders would endorse the assertion. Then it will 
be noted that although the increase in the gross earnings 
for the first half of the year is under £3,500,000, and 
although nothing is known yet as to how far expenditure 
may have increased, the writer does not hesitate to 
present the picture of an estimated increase in the year’s 
earnings of over £9,000,000, after which hasty estimate 
it is an easy step to suggest that Railwaymen’s wages 
should at once be raised. ‘“‘ There is,” says the Express, 
** plenty in the bag to hand these cuts back now.” 

I have endeavoured to state this case of railway wages 
as affecting the position of the Railway stockholder moder. 
ately and fairly. It is impossible to study the facts with- 
out feeling that before the question of a restoration of wage 
cuts is raised, the actual results for the present year, as 
expressed in net earnings, must first be revealed. 
Surely in this important question of wages and relations 
between capital and labour, it should not—especially in 
these critical days—be a question of agitation and fight 
ing, but rather of a calm appeal to the facts. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 











Financial Notes 


More CHEERFUL MarkeETs. 
AFTER an unsettled account, disturbed by Continental alarms, 
Markets began the new account at the beginning of the week 
with a decidedly more cheerful tone. Public business has 
remained on a very modest scale, but the impression prevail 
that there is unlikely to be any immediate change in the mone 
tary position for some time to come, and that consequently the 
pressure of unemployed capital seeking investment must it 
evitably drive Gilt-Edged Stocks to still higher levels. This 
belief also derives support unfortunately from the less optimis 
tic feeling in trade circles. Recovery in oversea trade, evel 
if it comes, must obviously be a gradual and difficult process 2 
face of the chaotic exchange conditions, and the restriction 


.. (Continued on page 70.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
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SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
POLICY OF STEADY EXPANSION 


Tue seventh annual general meeting of Scribbans & Co., Ltd., 
was held on July 5 at the Hotel Metropole, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the chairman) sail: Ladies and gentlemen, 
The profits for the year of £226,162 are some £3,500 in excess of 
those of the previous year, equivalent to nearly 12 per cent. on 
our capital. At our last meeting I was aware that we had a 
very strenuous time in front of us. Some of our competitors 
had gone in for further price-cutting, coupled with an expansive 
advertising programme, and, with this in mind, I was very diffident 
in talking of the future of the business, but I am glad today to 
tell you that we have emerged from the struggle with increased 
profits and a generally improved position. 





For seven years we have pursued a policy of steady expansion, 
coupled with a conservative distribution of profits, with the 
result that today we stand possessed of a very much improved 
equipment in the shape of factories and plant; and it is the 
intention of the board to pursue this policy. 


Practically the whole of our output is sold to the grocery and 
provision trade, and you will no doubt have seen that the accounts 
of some of the companies engaged in this business published in the 
earlier part of the year show diminished profits, but those recently 
announced show better figures. I am convinced that such a vital 
portion of the country’s trad? as the grocery and provision 
business must ultimately share in the general improvement, and 
not until then can we hope to secure for ourselves the share of 
profits to which our products and organisation undoubtedly entitle 
us, but I feel confident that they will ultimately be obtained. 


The assets in our balance sheet are more than conservatively 
valued. We are about to form a limited liability company in the 
Irish Free State to carry on our Irish business, which, I am pleased 
to say, continues to show satisfactory expansion. 


As you will have seen from the notices accompanying the report 
and accounts we have convened the necessary meetings to convert 
the existing deferred shares of ls. each into deferred shares of 5s. 
each, as the board are satisfied that a 5s. share is much more 
popular with the investing public. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


At subsequent meetings the necessary resolutions were passed 
to give effect to the proposal to consolidate the 1s. deferred shares 
into shares of the denomination of 5s. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 19s. a year from age 25 
£24 is ae Sa 
£41 ” eo 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Every investor would like to be able to invest his money 
without risk, at a substantial rate of interest, and with the 
certainty of capital appreciation. Any stock or share which 
combined all those three attributes would undoubtedly be the 
‘ideal security.’ Does it exist?” 
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MOSCOW THEATRE 
FESTIVAL 
SEPT. 1-10. 


3 weeks’ tour from £26, 
leaving London August 25. 


Plays will be given at the most famous theatres, produced 
by Stanislavski, Meyerhold, Tairov, etc. The tour includes 
ordinary sightseeing as well as visits to the theatres. 


Many other interesting tours to U.S.S.R.—visiting Lenin- 
grad, the Volga, Kiev, Caucasus, etc—from £1 per day 
-fully inclusive. 


Enquiries to :— 
INTOURIST Ltd. 
(Official Agents of U.S.S.R. State Travel Bureau.) 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 


or any leading Travel Agency, 
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“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 68.) 
against imports enforced by so many countries in the hope of 
supporting their exchanges. Even in Home Trade somewhat 
less optimism prevails now that unemployment figures are no 
longer shrinking, though Home Securities generally are re- 
garde -d as offering the most attractive field. Home Railway 
Securities have enjoyed some return of favour in anticipation 
of the half-yearly dividends, and in reaction from the heavy 
decline which resulted from the raising of the agitation for the 
restoration of wage cuts. Certain sections of the miscellaneous 
market, too, have been singled cut for attention, notably the 
Aircraft group in the belief that the expansion of air arma- 
ments is inevitable. The Rubber Share section has been quite 
active with an improvement in prices on the strength of the 
rise in Rubber, though with Rubber, as indeed with most 
primary commodities, higher prices in the long run must 
depend upon recovery in “American trade, for American con- 
suming power is the determining factor. 
* * * * 


THe Bank DIVIDENDS. 

The big banking institutions have now all announced un- 
changed dividends from those of a year ago, though at this time 
of year no figures are available to show whether profits have 
been larger or smaller. The dividends, of course, will -have 
been slightly more costly owing to the lower raté of Income 
Tax deduction. In the case of the Midland Bank, for instance, 
this means about £28,000 extra in the amount paid to share- 
holders, though, of course, the profits of the year will be sub- 
= to lower tax when they come to be assessed. Most of the 
yanks, as disclosed by the half-yearly statements so far pub- 
lished, show a reduction in the total of their Deposits, but, even 
so, the profitable employment of their resources must have 
presented many problems owing to the shrinkage of Advances, 
usually the most remunerative item among the assets. The 
rates ef discount on Treasury Bills have been slightly higher 
than they were a year ago, but owing to the contraction of the 
amount of Bills outstanding and also to the policy of the banks 
in establishing minimum rates for the purchase of Bills from 
the market, their Bill holdings have undergone very consider- 
able shrinkage. On the other hand, the banks have lent more 
money at call and short notice, chiefly, no doubt, to the Stock 
Exchange, on gilt-edged security, and they have also increased 
their own investment holdings substantially. 

* * * * 
Prosrects OF BANK SHARES. 

Having been maintained at the same rates as those paid for 
each of the last two completed years, bank dividends, it is 
thought, may be regarded as more or less stabilized under 
present conditions and should carry the prospect of moderate 
increases or, perhaps, further issues of shares on favourable 
terms when earnings improve again under the influence of 
trade recovery. Yields on the partly paid shares range around 
4 per cent., while on the fully paid shares returns vary from 
3} to 3} per cent. Some of the fully paid shares such as 
Barclays “A,” Lloyds *B” and Westminster £1 shares, 
carry fixed maximum rates of dividend, but in other cases 
there are fully paid shares which rank for dividend according 
to the distributable profits. In this category are Barclays 
** B,” Martins £1 shares, Midland ‘** A” and “ B”’ shares, and 
National Provincial £5 shares. 

* * * * 
SCRIBBANS’ Prorits. 

Seribbans and Company, which became a public company 
in 1927, manufacture slab cake on a large scale and controls 
the well-known business of George Kemp, Ltd., the cake and 
biscuit manufacturers, and despite trade depression the 
Company’s earning power has been quite well sustained in the 
last three years. In the year to April 30th last, the profits 
were some za, 500 higher at ‘£226,162 than in the previous year, 
and represented nearly 12 per cent. on the capital, a figure 
which justifies the value of more than £1,000,000, which was 
placed on the goodwill when the Company was formed. At 
the recent annual meeting Mr. Philip E. Hill, Chairman of the 
Company, attributed the Company’s continued success to the 
policy of steady expansion, coupled with a conservative 
distribution of profits, with the result that today the Company 
stands possessed of a very much improved equipment in the 
shape of factories and plant. The Company sells practically 
the whole of its output to the grocery and provision trade. 
Some of the Companies engaged in this business have 
shown diminished profits in respect of last year, though Mr. 
Hill pointed out that those recently announced show better 
figures, and he was convinced that such a vital portion of the 
country’s trade as the grocery and provision business must 


ultimately share in the general improv ement, but not until . 


then could Scribbans hope to share in the profits to which their 
organization entitled them, though he-felt confident that they 
would ultimately be obtained. A. W. W. 
* * * * 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Mr, W. Carlyle Stamp, M.A., A.C.A., has been elected a member 
of the Board of Management of the Abbey Road Building: Society. 





“The Spectator” Crossword No. 94) 
By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy © 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, © 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will ¥y 
published in our next issue.] e 
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(Unclued words are the names of well-known English cricket grounds) 








ACROSS 
13. A great German—without 6 
a horse. 
14, Altars 
space. 
15. Well-known cricketer of 
about, twenty years ago. 
17. 2 dn. without the alter- 
native. 
18, 19. Famous literary James 
of the last century. 
. Last word of the motto of 
the U.S.A. 
. Customary. 

2. Great eel (anag.). 
letter is missing 
solution). 

23 rev. What Bottom could do. 

25. Cross turned back for an 
entrance. 

26. Hamlet’s expression of dis- 
gust—also the start of 26 dn. 

28. There really is a town of 
this name in the U.S.A. 

30. Such a boundary is not the 
same as a converted try. 

32 rev. Suggests that little Stan- 
ley is an Oriental. 

35. An old crossword friend. 

36. River near one of the 
cricket grounds. 

37. Dramatists were told to 
preserve them. I am not 
there the second time. 


DOWN 
rev. A large number 
addresses a sea-side feature. 


5. 18th-century 
rev. KR. L. S. 
pussy. 
Presidential initials. 
rev. Manure. : 
. Initials of a Victorian _ 
. City in Michigan. ” f 
2. The Jolanthe fairies’ 
when offended, was. 
ing is lacking. 
16 rev. Note carefully. 
19 rev. Often used to describe 
a kind of joy. 
21 rev. Behead a famous Derby 
winner. 
24 rev. Tabula ‘ 
26. Behead a French colonial 
soldier. 
27. Hail. 
29 rev. Same as 17. 
31. Found in 12. 
33 rev. Double this for the first 
Lord Harcourt. 
34. Preposition. 


opera. ' 
work wants |) 


made of confused us 


wrath, 
Noth. 


(The 2nd 


in the 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 93 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 93 is Miss M. Eveline Hunt, 
Ackworth School, near Pontefract, Yorks. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £ 3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,0C0. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


£12,000,000; Paid-up 
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rae j Houses and Properties | 1/6 per line | 











TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 





PETES 


nvelopa | —— 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


as The most Central Office For 
"3 SURREY & SUSSEX 


12 ; PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 











Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. (Phone: 
| a Crawley 228.) 


| . 

| In pretty situation, high and healthy, gravel soil, near 

| Southern Railway Station. Electric trains to London 
4 every ‘wenty minutes in half an hour. 

































































£1,450 
; EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow i 
 - AND TASTEFULLY FINISHED FLATS ° ° 
: DETACHED FREEHOLD HOUSE. amidst charming W oodland Gardens 
j 7 > ue Probably the mos? beautiful 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, | ° 
inin H 
FOUR BED ROOMS, és adjo g PUTNEY HEAT development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT. 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HO 
£1,350 WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS. WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 
ALSO SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | EF L D S 
, 4 c. 5 
SIMILAR ACCOMMODATION. 
grounds) INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, | 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. $.W 15. 
| ELLIS, THOMPSON & CO., LTD., CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2166 
a. i HAYES HILL, HAYES, KENT. Builder Owners : JOHN LAING | & & SON, Ltd. | 
kk wants = 





S. 


ian pook ff Road, SW. WHITEMAN & COMPANY Kens. 0026/7. 





oo? th, | i 
;. Not | NURSING HOME, SCHOOL OR|SALFORDS, nr. REDHILL, SURREY 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT A eharming 16m CENTURY HEAVY OAK 


s BEAMED HOUSE in excel!lent repair, and within easy 
describe NEAR TO THE NORTH FORELAND reach of Horley and Reigate. 4 bedrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, bathroom. Garage. Garden of 4 an acre. 
Freehold House with COTTAGE containing about 
us Derby Wroomsinall, bathroom. ‘Water, gasand E.L. Walled PRICE £1,850 FREEHOLD OR NEAR 
in garden and cricket field. Keys and photographs from OFFER 


colonial WHITEMAN AND CO., as above. Folio 3133. WHITEMAN AND CO., as above. 








FINCHAMPSTEAD, BERKS 


A highly attractive Residence lying welh back from 
the road and absolutely secluded. Soundly constructed 
of brick with a tiled roof and facing south. 6 8 bed- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, COTTAGE, 
garage and stabling. 


MAGNIFICENT GARDENS OF 4} Acres 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN AND Co., as above. 








FREEHOLD RESIDENCE & FLATS FOR SALE 


a 
r the first Situated in a healthy position on high ground between Beckenham and Shortlands. 


AN IDEAL OLD WORLD HOME AND INVESTMENT 


A well-built picturesque half-timbered house has been converted into three self-contained 
flats, the ground floor being occupied by the owner. 


The ground floor flat is comprised of 7 spacious rooms, large panelled and tiled hall, 
and kitehen, and the first floor flat has 7 rooms and the tep 5rooms. Both these flats 
command good rentals. 


The House stands on a corner plot of about } of an aere with about 150 ft. frontage 


each way on two roads and is not overlooked from any direction as it is entirely surrounded 
by matured trees. 


AN ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED AND WELL-ESTABLISHED GARDEN WITH 
ROSE WALKS AND RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES, &c. 


— for 2 ears. 

Nine miles from London Bridge. 

Ten minutes from two golf courses. 

Electric light, gas, main drainage and company’s water. 








By Direction of Mrs. G. E. Hutson. 


WEST SOMERSET. 


Bridgwater Railway Station (G.W.R.) 10 miles. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 





In the lovely Quantock district, a charming Old World 


Country Residence, occupying a secluded position in a 
favourite Sporting District known as 
“ THE COTTAGE ”’ 
STOLFORD. : 
having Marine and Landscape Views. 
Hall with Cloakroom. 4 Reeeption Rooms. 
6 Bedrooms. Bathroom. Modern Offices. 

Central Heating, Water and Drainage installed, 

‘* Silverlite ’ Petrol Gas, Lighting, Heating and Cooking. 
Garage for 2 Cars. 

Lawns, Sunken Rose tiarden with lily pond, crazy 
paving, roekeries and flower borders; Productive 
Kitchen Garden together with 

ORCHARD AND PASTURE LAND 
un all ae 
>. 


IR. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPL ETION OF THE 
PURCHASE. 


Messrs. DEACON & EVANS. 
will offer the above for Sale by Auction (unless pre- 











ly di 
e Hunt, Without further cost for structural alterations this delightful property would be equally THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, BRIDGWATER, 
suitable for a Nursing Home, Hotel or School—the surrounding estates being all thoroughly at 3 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, JULY 25th, 1934. 
developed with high class property. Tilustrated particulars may be obtained of the 
<a r . , r icitors : MESSRS. COOSE, PAINTER, SPOF e Co. 
— FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A VERY LOW PRICE. peg og Re orotig Tk pay = eae 
- " . i : MESSRS. Deacon & EVANS, 
AiTED. & Apply to THE Owner, Gable End, Scotts Lane, Shortlands, Kent. ~a HR ge Rn — 
d Issued, & 
€ 3,250,000 THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. TE eae ties 
» Liability (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) ’ 
ie Bank's Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. RADIO’S Q UALITY 
» Zealand, et —_ kes 17 Sane Avenue, be yar otis INSTRUMENT 
purchased & ott Fo oe one eo eee ; ri 2'475°000 ALL ELECTRIC AND BATTERY RECEIVERS— @ 
on terms Currency Resctve ee £2'000,000 RADIO GRAMOPHONES 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the ‘Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 











Ask your dealer to demonstrate or write t 
pact Aa RADIO emai a 


< 
< 
Vatetta Road, London, .<4 
) 


—— throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. er ee 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged as aline. Wouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24° , for 


6 insertions ; 


5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 


xo 


vs. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Cfice, 


99 Gower Sireet, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





J}NGLAND INVADED by AMERICANS searching 
§ with eagle eyes for old Sheffield plate ; will pay £8 
to £15 a pair for candlesticks with branches ; also oval or 
oblong trays, up to £18 for a large size. Meat dishes 
(not covers), £3 to £7 each. Wine coolers or ice pails, 
up to £20 a pair. Entrée dishes, single 50s., pairs 
£6; sets of four, if on warmers, up to £25. Kettles, 
£10 each. Tea and coffee sets, £12. Welsh rarebit 
dishes, £7 to £10. Sets of four candlesticks, £5 to 
£12. Mustard pots, salt cellars. Please send rough 
sketch or describe. Have recentiy paid £700, the result 
of a call in Yorks. £900 for furniture removed from 
a store. Shortly motoring through all England and 
Wales with Mr. Hurcomb and would call. Jewels, 
pictures, silver, and antique furniture required.—GEo. 
Farrow, Carlton House, 11D Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Phone: Whi. 7261.) 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9% Arlington St.,S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





DD «RB BL Ace fF xR: 8 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles, 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HovsE NuRSING HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





HOLIDAY may save a little one’s life. Please help 
P us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh 
air. ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE 
CHILD.—SHAFTESBURY Society, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





yee POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
5S St. John Street, London, E.C. 1. 
ENGINEERING: 

Mechanical, Civil, Aeronautical, 
Electrical Communication. 

Full-time courses extend over four years and include 
two periods, each of five months, in industrial employ- 
ment. Courses are recognized by the University of 
London and Matriculated students are prepared for the 
B.Sc. (Engineering) degree. 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICS: 

The course extends over two years and students are 
able to qualify for the Fellowship of the British Optical 
Association and of the Spectacle Makers’ Company. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION: 

Wednesday and Thursday, July 18th and 19th, 1934. 
PROSPECTUS of above and of all evening classes on 

application. 


Electrical and 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 
POST-GRADUATE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


A lecturer (man) will be required to take charge of 
this Department next September. Salary £550 per 
annum, Applications, accompanied by six copies of 
not more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, on or before July 21st. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the Chair of Italian 

Studies. Stipend, £900 perannum. Duties to commence 

December 25th, 1934, or as soon after as may be 

arranged. Last date for application, September 29th. 

oe particulars may be obtained from the 
EGISTRAR. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.A4, Tel.; Mansion House, 5053, 





Joris Me 


DA 


andU.S.A 


NIPIGON-KENORA 
THE PRAIRIES 
THE ROCKIES 
BANFF 


LARIAT 
TRAIL 


EMERALD 
LAKE 


YOHO 
VALLEY 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


KICKING 
HORSE PASS 
KETTLE VALLEY 
LAKE LOUISE 
NIAGARA —— 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
A magnificent 7 weeks Tour, leaving 
Liverpool, July 27, on s.s Duchess of 
Bedford, visiting in comfort all the 
principal Cities and Beauty Spots 
from Atlantic to Pacific, and em- 
bracing much of the World’s most 
spectacular scenery. 

New low fare covers everything. 
SHORT TOURS 
Also several short Conducted Tours to Eastern Canada 
and U.S.A., leaving July to September—varying in 
duration from 21 to 30 days. New low fares cover every- 
thing. Write for illustrated Canadian Tours Handbook. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 


OTTAWA 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
etc. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 

ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15, Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





t. BRANDO'S, BREST OL. 
Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Girls prepared for University Scholarships, L.R.A.M. 

and usual Examinations. 

New Site of 18 acres recently purchased on Henbury 

Hill (outskirts of Bristol). 

Fees: £120 per annum. Foundationers £73 per 
annum. 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss LUCkETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


—$———_ 





1 i OLLEGE. 


4,100 feet. Britigit 
Staff of six Universiy ly 


INE Cc 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. 
Graduates (one to every five boys). General Educat 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languag, 
and Business Course. Ideal for Health and Sporn 
A few vacancies for September. 


—$ 





HOS -ON-SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 

A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) fe) 
Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth.  Braciy® 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and digi” 
School run on modern progressive lines. Moder 3 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. Rypp 
M.A. (Cantab.). 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education and th 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher)” 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher’s Certifiay 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas a= 
Teacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Ty 
College also offers the year’s training required by Ary 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools ani 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s trainix 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of 
University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, & 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, MA. 





SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 

Professor of Organic Chemistry: F. J. WILSON, D.&, 
Pu.D., F.LC. 

Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry; RB. ¥ 
CAVEN, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

“Young ”’ Professor of Technical Chemistry: W. i 
CUMMING, D.Sc., F.1.C., M.I.CHEM.E., F.R.S.E. 

Lecturer on Physical Chemistry: J. A. CRANST0, 
D.S¢., ; 


_ ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOV, 5 


F.LC. 

Lecture on Colour Chemistry and Dyeing: A. B. StEvay, 
B.Sc., F.LC. 

Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture: D. Lever, Bs, 
A.R.T.C., A.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY. 
Professor: ROBERT Hay, B.Sc., Pu., F.1.C. 

The Diploma courses are arranged for students pr 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemis: 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for th 
degree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of  Glasgw 
University and the Associateship of the Institute i 
Chemistry. 

Fee per session, not exceeding £26 5s. 

Session 1934-35 begins on Tuesday, September 25th. 

Calendar, by post 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK) 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEI 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted it 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intent 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leadei 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almone. 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. © 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A f@ 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—fuy 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








QUAKER EDUCATION 


a 





— SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENI 
h QUAKERS). ? 
The aim is to provide Boarding Schools of differ 
types, secondary and modern, co-education and otht 
wise. Fees range from £81 to £189 per annum ! 
progressive, liberal policy, in which religion plays 
all-important part, is consistently pursued. a 
Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Git 


sides. 
Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Readitt! 


ys. 
The Mount School, York: Girls. 
Friends School, Wigton 
Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex Co-education 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 
Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury ; Co-educatios! 
Modern. 
Appl to HEADS, or to SEorETARY, Central Edu? 
tional Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W 





